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MR.  J.  K.  CORNWALL 

ON 

^^Possibilities  of  the  Peace  River 

Country 


Friday,  December  6,  1912 


IN  his  address  to  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Club,  of 
whom  there  were  over  three  hundred  present,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Cornwall  said: 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Club:  I 
can  assure  you  that  I feel  it  is  a very  great  honor  to  have 
the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  business 
men  of  what  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  port  in  Canada. 
(Applause).  I am  going  to  get  right  down  to  facts  and 
I will  not  delay.  I am  a business  man  myself  and  I will 
be  as  brief  as  I can.  I am  going  to  give  you  a little 
geography  lesson  of  this  country,  of  interest  to  you  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  new  to  some  of  you. 

“This  (pointing  to  the  map)  is  British  Columbia  and 
this  is  Alberta.  I have  been  in  this  country  for  seventeen 
years  and  I have  been  over  practically  the  whole  of  it, 
at  least  I have  been  over  that  part  it  is  possible  to  go  over, 
where  there  is  any  way  for  a man  to  travel.  There  are 
some  parts  that  very  few  white  men  go  into  or  go  into 
very  far.  In  the  Peace  River  country  there  are  forty- 
five  million  acres  of  arable  land.  In  British  Columbia 
east  of  the  range  I want  to  give  you  a little  geography. 
In  this  country  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  it  is  practically 
the  same  kind  of  country  as  this  country  in  the  stream  of 
the  Peace  River.  This  little  portion  that  I am  pointing 
out  has  3,500,000  acres  of  land,  which  is  the  piece  of  land 
that  the  federal  government  owned  in  British  Columbia. 
That  was  given  to  the  federal  government  by  British 
Columbia  to  pay  off  a debt  that  they  owed  to  the  C.  P.  R. 
They  agreed  to  give  a certain  amount  of  land  just  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  the  province  did.  The  railway  com- 
pany did  not  care  about  this  particular  kind  of  land  so 
the  federal  government  lent  them  land  between  Medicine 
Hat  and  Calgary.  They  asked  British  Columbia  to  pay 
that  off  at  a time  the  federal  government  was  forcing  the 
C.  P.  R.  to  make  this.  There  is  in  that  place  75  per  cent, 
of  that  land  that  you  can  put  the  plow  in  today  without 
clearing  an  acre.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  balance  of  this 
land  is  equally  as  good  land;  or  in  other  words,  getting 
down  to  facts,  you  have  in  British  Columbia,  east  of  the 
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range,  inside  your  province,  at  least  twelve  million  acres 
of  arable  land,  just  as  good  land  as  any  land  you  ever 
saw  in  Western  Canada;  in  fact,  it  is  a good  deal 
better  land  than  any  land  in  Western  Canada. 

“There  are  forty-five  million  acres  of  land  fit  for 
cultivation  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  that  is  ready  for 
the  plow  in  the  Peace  River  valley.  This  follows  the 
most  northern  limit  of  arable  land  that  is  fit  and  easy 
to  cultivate.  The  C.  N.  R.  is  going  from  Edmonton  in 
this  direction.  The  general  altitude  of  the  country  is 
2,200  feet.  Until  you  strike  the  foothills  it  does  not  fall 
200  feet.  At  the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  place  that  the 
Edmonton,  Dunvegan  and  British  Columbia  route  is,  the 
altitude  is  2,850  feet,  the  lowest  known  railway  pass  in 
North  America.  Where  you  leave  the  C.  P.  R.  is  2,000 
feet — that  is  where  you  leave  the  C.  P.  R.  to  go  to  the 
Peace  River  watershed.  So  you  have  between  Vancouver 
and  the  forty-five  millions  of  land  in  the  Peace  River 
country,  and  the  twelve  million  acres  of  arable  land, 
altogether  fifty-seven  million  acres  of  land  tributary 
to  Vancouver.  It  is  not  only  tributary,  but  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  railroad  transportation  company 
has  undertaken  to  build,  the  products  of  that  country 
must  come  into  Vancouver.  (Applause). 

“There  are  about  five  thousand  settlers  in  this  country. 
This  year  they  had  a very  excellent  crop  of  wheat.  They 
grew  No.  1 hard.  The  greatest  area  of  land  that  you 
have  in  British  Columbia  that  will  grow  No.  1 hard  is 
up  in  the  Peace  River.  Instead  of  importing  fifty  per 
cent,  of  what  you  do,  to  feed  yourselves,  you  can  export 
if  you  develop  that.  The  development  of  Northern  Brit- 
ish Columbia  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  country  as 
the  development  of  the  Kootenay  did  to  Southern  Alberta. 
You  cannot  develop  this  country  economically  until  you 
put  a transportation  system  up  there.  At  this  point 
here,  flour  is  worth  $25  a cwt.  My  friend,  Mr.  McMillan, 
tells  me  that  he  took  a pack  train  there  and  that  it  cost 
25c  a pound  to  get  stuff  in  there. 

“This  country  is  all  going  to  be  developed.  Settlers 
are  pouring  in  there.  It  is  the  last  of  the  best  free  land 
left  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  world.  (Applause). 
I will  tell  you  something  of  the  climatic  conditions.  I 
lived  in  that  country  for  seventeen  years,  and  Mr.  O’Kelly 
lived  there  just  as  long  as  I did,  and  we  are  a fair  sample 
of  what  the  climatic  conditions  will  do  for  you.  It  is 
the  healthiest  and  finest  climate  in  the  West.  It  is  free 
from  the  winds  of  the  lower  West;  it  is  a Chinook  coun- 
try. As  you  go  north  the  range  becomes  lower  and  the 
Japanese  current  comes  in  here.  On  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary I had  experience  of  the  Chinook.  I have  also  seen 
three  feet  of  snow  on  the  20th  of  February  in  another 
year.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  will  Chinook  every 
year.  In  this  country  dry  cows  and  steers  will  winter 
out  three  years  out  of  five.  You  have  got  millions  of 
acres  of  land  within  the  present  boundary  of  Alberta, 
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not  to  speak  of  that  part  of  Northern  Alberta  that  you 
are  bound  to  commence  on,  and  you  have  got  millions 
of  acres  of  land  that  will  raise  beef,  where  beef  has  been 
raised  and  wheat  grown  for  twenty-five  years.  You  have 
only  developed  part  of  the  province.  The  balance  of 
the  province  does  not  differ  in  physical  form  very  much 
or  character  of  mineral  possibility  until  you  get  over  the 
range;  the  greatest  area  of  agricultural  land  that  you 
have  is  over  in  here. 

“Now  something  of  the  Peace  River.  The  Peace  River 
is  navigable  from  Hudson’s  Hope  to  Fort  Smith  with  the 
exception  of  one  interruption  at  Vermillion  Shoots.  There 
is  a fall  of  twenty-five  feet.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers — 
that  is  for  sternwheel  boats.  Steamers  are  plying  there 
today  and  have  been  plying  for  a great  many  years. 
From  the  Mackenzie  watershed  there  are  3,500  miles  of 
navigable  waterway  on  which  boats  are  plying  today  and 
have  been  for  twenty  years. 

“Speaking  about  waterways  I will  take  a navigator 
and  take  a boat  from  Vancouver  drawing  seven  feet  of 
water  and  I will  bring  it  around  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  Alberta.  That  is  to  say,  you  can  bring  a boat  from 
Northern  Alberta  to  Vancouver.  This  is  a highly  miner- 
alized country.  These  lakes  are  teeming  with  fish  of 
the  highest  value.  Iron  is  known  here.  It  is  quite 
barren  because  trees  do  not  grow.  Notwithstanding  that 
fact  it  nourishes  millions  of  cariboo  from  the  north  to 
the  south.  At  the  60th  parallel  is  the  most  northern 
point  where  you  can  grow  wheat  successfully. 

“The  wheat  that  took  the  prize  at  the  Philadelphia 
centennial  in  1876  was  grown  at  Fort  Jibway,  45  minutes 
north  of  the  58th  degree.  That  took  the  prize  against 
the  world  and  there  never  was  a harder  test.  The  wheat 
that  took  the  prize  at  the  world’s  fair  in  Chicago  in 
1893  was  grown  at  Peace  River  crossing.  So  much  for 
what  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  wheat.  It  takes  from  90  to 
110  days  to  ripen. 

“The  thing  that  is  going  to  interest  you,  that  is  going 
to  be  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  you  here,  is  the 
transportation  that  you  push  into  that  country  in  order 
to  develop  it.  For  remember  that  all  this  arable  land 
that  is  capable  of  doing  what  I have  told  you  is  tributary 
to  Vancouver  and  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  develop 
the  country.  We  have  got  it  to  a very  important  stage. 
We  have  got  it  to  that  stage  where  it  is  utterly  believed 
in  and  the  people  are  coming  in  there.  There  are  about- 
five  thousand  homesteaders  there  today.  Last  year  they 
had  a very  excellent  crop.  They  are  the  finest  people  in 
the  world.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  It  is  the 
greatest  trek  that  has  been  known  since  Esau  hit  the 
trail. 

“I  have  seen  people  leave  Edmonton  going  five,  six 
and  seven  hundred  miles  back,  starting  out  when  it  was 
30  and  40  below  zero,  and  go  back  into  that  promised 
land.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  and  the  people  who 
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do  that  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  don’t  you  forget  it. 
(Ap^ause). 

“Those  are  the  kind  of  people  who  are  opening  up 
that  country  and  that  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that  is  behind 
that  country.  Now  examine  your  consciences.  I have 
preached  this  gospel  for  twelve  years.  It  is  my  faith. 
I absolutely  believe  in  it  and  you  cannot  do  anything 
no  matter  what  it  is  until  you  believe  in  it.  You  people 
have  got  one  of  the  greatest  provinces  here  in  the 
Dominion.  You  not  only  have  a great  province,  but  on 
account  of  its  geographical  position  you  control  the  best 
half  of  what  I consider  the  greatest  agricultural  province 
of  the  Dominion,  the  province  of  Alberta.  Your  present 
policy  of  building  roads  is  a good  one.  You  are  going 
in  the  right  direction.  There  are  no  roads  that  have  been 
built  into  here  as  freighted  with  results  for  you  as  that 
road  that  is  being  built  northeast,  because  you  are  tapping 
a country  that  will  bring  business  to  you.  These  roads, 
the  C.  N.  R.  and  G.  T.  P.,  are  tapping  it,  and  they  are  going 
to  pour  down  into  here  the  products  of  all  this  country. 
I am  going  to  prove  that. 

“There  is  a good  deal  of  speculation  whether  you  are 
going  to  get  it  or  whether  it  is  going  the  other  way.  By 
putting  in  transportation  they  are  going  to  come  here  for 
their  stuff.  In  the  winter  time  it  is  2,200  miles  to  Halifax, 
and  1,700  miles  to  Vancouver,  both  winter  ports. 
There  are  three  things  that  are  important.  There  is  the 
Panama  Canal;  there  is  the  completion  of  the  P.  G.  E. 
and  the  C.  N.  R.  and  the  G.  T.  P.  These  are  the  two. 
I do  not  know  but  the  third  probably  excels  the  others 
in  importance  — it  is  the  opening  of  these  forty-seven 
million  acres  of  land  to  the  northeast  of  here. 

“All  that  product  is  going  to  be  brought  down  here. 
There  is  no  question  about  that  and  there  is  no  question 
of  what  we  can  do  on  the  prairies — this  is  not  the  experi- 
mental stage — and  there  is  no  question  of  what  you  can  do 
here.  We  have  proved  that  in  our  own  time.  Mr.  O’Kelly 
and  I have  lived  there  and  have  seen  it  proven.  We  have 
got  absolute  proof  of  that,  and  all  that  stuff  is  coming 
down  here  and  they  are  going  to  export  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  and  all  products  of  that  kind. 

“We  are  going  to  raise  all  kinds  of  beef  and  all  the 
kindred  products.  The  Eastern  people  are  pushing  their 
roads  down  here.  I am  going  to  ask  you  a couple  of 
pertinent  questions,  and  I think  I am  justified  in  asking 
you  these  because  I am  interested.  We  are  doing  what 
we  can  to  develop  that  country  and  we  are  having 
success.  When  the  transportation  systems  are  connected 
up  there  and  that  place  is  pouring  down  its  products, 
what  are  you  going  to  do?  Where  are  you  going  to  put 
it?  Have  you  made  any  preparation  for  it?  Have  you 
got  any  harbor  commission?  I am  a seafaring  man  and 
I know  something  about  it.  It  is  something  I can  talk 
about.  When  I came  here  five  years  ago  I got  a gasoline 
launch  and  went  over  this  harbor.  I have  not  seen  very 
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much  change  in  five  years.  That  is  a most  serious  prob- 
lem you  have  to  confront.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  this  stuff  when  we  ship  it  here?  That  is  going  to 
make  or  break  you.  There  are  other  points  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  are  after  this  business.  You  are  en- 
titled to  it — naturally  it  belongs  to  you — but  in  this 
world  you  only  get  what  you  take  and  what  you  are 
after.”  (Applause). 

Replying  to  a question  as  to  the  length  of  time  it  took 
the  wheat  to  ripen,  Mr.  Cornwall  said:  “From  90  to  100 
days.  They  cut  in  the  last  week  in  August.  There  are 
nineteen  hours  of  sunlight  and  the  spring  is  earlier.” 

In  reply  to  another  question  he  said:  “Halifax  is  700 
miles  nearer  to  Vancouver  than  St.  John.” 

Not  being  acquainted  with  the  controversy  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  harbor  he  replied  he  could  not  deal 
with  it. 
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HON.  GEO.  E.  FOSTER 


ON 

T^hings  Canadians  Should  Not 
Forget 


Monday,  February  17,  1913 


ON  Monday,  February  17,  Hon.  George  E.  Foster  was 
entertained  by  the  Club  to  luncheon  in  the  Dominion 
Hall.  Rev.  Dr.  Mackay,  president,  presided.  There  was 
an  attendance  of  over  seven  hundred.  Mr.  Foster  said: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  and  ladies — ladies  last 
for  obvious  reasons — it  is  certainly  a very  pleasing  thing 
for  me  to  meet  with  a Canadian  Club  in  such  an  appar- 
ently robust  condition  as  this  one  which  is  assembled 
through  its  representative  members  here  today.  I think 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  of  the  very  many 
Canadian  Clubs  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
this  is  the  most  populous  I think  that  has  been  yet 
brought  within  my  notice.  Whether  your  total  population 
is  larger  than  some  others  or  not,  certainly  your  assembly 
is  very  much  larger  than  any  club  I have  addressed  in 
the  past. 

In  the  first  place,  I want  to  congratulate  the  city 
of  Vancouver  on  having  a Canadian  Club  as  one  of  its 
institutions,  and  when  I say  institutions  I say  exactly  what 
I rnean,  because  I think  the  Canadian  Club  is  an  insti- 
tution in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  very  great  merit 
and  of  very  great  service.  The  Canadian  Clubs  are  scat- 
tered through  our  own  Dominion  and  are  extended  now 
into  the  United  States  of  America,  and  you  may  meet 
them  and  foregather  with  them  in  almost  every  great 
city  in  the  Union  to  the  south  of  us.  The  Canadian  Club 
idea  has  also  extended  itself  into  the  Mother  Country, 
and  I had  the  pleasure  while  there  last  year  in  inaugurat- 
ing a Canadian  Club  in  the  city  of  London.  (Applause.) 
They  do  not  excel  you  in  any  particular  except  that,  true 
to  the  old  English  fashion,  they  can  hardly  climb  down 
to  the  abbreviated  lunch  system,  and  it  is  more  elabor- 
ate when  you  gather  with  them  there.  They  are,  how- 
ever, trying  to  reform  in  that  respect,  and  I hope  that 
day  after  day  they  will  come  down  to  the  same  level  of 
plain  eating  and  high  thinking — I suppose  those  go  to- 
gether— that  we  have  adopted  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Then  as  you  know,  Canadian  Clubs  have  had  their 
natural  expansion  in  the  formation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
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in  different  parts  of  the  country,  fulfilling  a purpose  en- 
tirely their  own — and  a very  useful  purpose  as  well,  i ne 
Canadian  Club  is  a good  institution,  because  m the  tirst 
place  it  is  made  up  of  young  men.  Some  of  you  people 
who  have  grey  hairs  and  have  lived  some  years  will  say 
we  are  all  young  men  together.  In  the  mam  we  are. 
This  Club  is  good  because  it  enables  the  young  men  to 
foregather  and  form  acquaintanceship  one  with  the  other. 
But  it  not  only  does  that,  but  it  brings  them  together  on 
an  absolutely  non-partisan  basis  (applause),  it  enables 
them  to  look  each  other  in  the  face  without  the  badge  ot 
Grit  or  Tory  and  to  listen  to  a speaker  with  a more 
neutral  mind  and  a receptive  mind  than  they  would  other- 
wise, and  I think  they  get  from  the  speakers  a little 
broader  course  of  thought  and  line  of  discussion  than 
they  would  get  from  party  advocates  who  are  gathered 
in  the  party  assembly. 

It  is  a sort  of  natural  breeding  ground  for  generous 
and  broad  thinking,  and  the  formation  of  union  m this 
young  country  of  ours.  And  I would  look  upon  that  as 
one  of  the  very  best  elements  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Club  We  are  a country  that  governs  itself.  When  we 
go  that  far  we  do  not  go  far  enough;  we  ought  to  add  to 
that  we  individually  are  the  governors  thereof.  We  not 
only  govern  ourselves  but  do  the  governing.  that  is, 
if  we  are  true  to  our  privileges  we  are  true  as  well  to  our 
duties.  The  formation  of  union  in  a non-party  gathering 
with  a proper  presentation  of  subjects  makes  a soil  which 
is  receptive,  I think,  to  wide  ideas,  and  the  culture  of 
which  results  in  better  growth  and  m what  we  may  call 
the  higher  progress. 

I want  to  touch  that,  though,  a little  bit  more.  Just 
now  I am  going  to  give  you  two  or  three  scrappy  things 
that  you  have  often  thought  of  yourselves,  not  bringing 
them  to  your  attention  because  I think  you  have  been 
thoughtless  about  it,  but  merely  by  way  of  reminding. 
In  this  busy  age  of  ours  we  have  to  be  constantly  re- 
minding ourselves  and  reininding  each  other  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  which  in  the  heat  and  bustle  of 
our  life  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  and  to  find  them  out- 
crowded  by  the  business  of  the  hour.  I think  when  some- 
one asked  me  what  I proposed  to  speak  about,  and  I was 
hard  up  for  a subject,  I said  to  him,  “Well,  I will  speak 
about  some  things  that  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind,’’  and 
so  I am  going  to,  with  your  kind  permission,  mention  a 
few  things  that  I think  we  ought  to  keep  pretty  constant- 
ly in  mind. 

One  thing  that  we  as  the  citizens  of  a democracy 
which  has  the  government  of  a great  country  thrust  upon 
us,  not  by  our  own  choice,  one  thing  we  ought  to  keep 
constantly  in  mind  is  that  the  country  is  larger  than  party 
(applause).  Government  is  the  thing  that  is  aimed  at. 
There  may  be  a multitude  of  means  by  which  that  is 
attained.  If  you  have  greater  or  lesser  excellence — and 
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it  is  always  a tendency  of  mine  to  associate  those  to- 
gether— along  a certain  line  of  principle  and  policy,  it  is 
wise  to  forget  a little  that  the  country  does  not  exist  for  the 
party  itself,  but  rather  that  the  party  exists  for  the 
country.  We  ought  to  keep  that  in  mind  in  order  to 
moderate  the  excessive  disposition  to  partyism  which, 
carried  to  a certain  length,  is  vital  and  energizing,  but 
carried  beyond  that  sometimes  means  the  less  effective 
government  of  the  country.  So  that  the  thing  for  the 
young  politician,  the  man  who  is  looking  towards  being 
a politician,  the  man  who  is  looking  towards  taking  an 
interest  in  his  country,  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  thing  we 
aim  at — good  government  and  the  method  by  which  we 
are  pursuing  it;  but  we  must  not  forget  the  ultimate  aim 
and  the  method  by  which  we  attain  the  end  (applause). 
Keep  that  in  your  mind,  young  man;  incorporate  it  into 
your  public  life;  impress  it  upon  those  with  whom  you 
labor  and  you  will  protect  party  government  from  its 
own  evils.  (Applause.) 

If  there  be  a strong  and  virile  spirit  brought  to  the 
front,  pushed  into  the  front,  and  kept  active,  you  will  pro- 
tect our  country  from  a multitude  of  evils,  and  politicians 
from  evils,  that  ultimately  disintegrate  and  destroy  them. 
If  this  is  kept  absolutely  to  the  front  patronage  will 
slink  into  the  background;  if  it  is  not  kept  well  to  the 
front  patronage  assumes  a place  disproportionate  to  what 
is  required  and  becomes  prejudicial  to  the  party  itself. 
I am  a good  party  man — I am  sometimes  said  to  be 
a good  strong  party  man — yet  I would  like  to  see 
in  this  country  of  ours  such  a strong  sentiment  of  patriotic 
desire  that  the  country’s  interests  are  superior  to  every- 
thing else — I would  like  to  see  that  so  strong  that  it 
would  guide  the  government  and  control  the  parties 
themselves.  (Applause.) 

Another  thing  we  should  always  keep  in  mind  is  that 
— it  applies  to  Vancouver  and  to  almost  every  other 
bustling  part  of  the  country — we  must  never  forget  that 
the  human  is  the  most  precious  asset  we  possess.  When 
you  question  a man  he  assents  to  it  at  once,  but  in  prac- 
tical life  very  many  of  us  entirely  forget  it.  We  look 
over  this  broad,  extensive  country  of  ours,  with  its  mighty 
forests,  its  vast  untilled  and  tilled  fields  turned  up  for 
centuries  for  the  food  of  man.  We  look  at  our  seas  and 
our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  calculate  the  undeveloped  means 
we  possess;  we  see  all  our  natural  advantages  and  we  go 
to  work  to  make  the  most  of  these,  but  we  must  never 
forget  that  all  these  things  are  for  one  ultimate  purpose, 
and  one  only;  not  as  things  to  be  pursued  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  uplift  of  the  human  elements  in  this  country. 
(Applause.) 

For  the  human  element  in  this  country  we  till  our 
fields,  we  explore  our  mines,  we  scour  our  seas,  we  build 
our  transport  systems — all  for  the  uplift  of  the  men  and 
women  who  go  to  make  Canada  what  it  is  to  be  in  the 
future,  as  they  make  it  or  it  is  in  the  present.  And  we 
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must  never  forget  that  one  thing — materialism  is  a creep- 
ing disease  which  gets  hold  of  a man  almost  without  his 
knowing  it  and  has  a mighty  hold  upon  him  o^ce  it  con- 
trols and  masters  him.  And  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
life  in  all  these  immense  developments  that  we  have,  the 
material  idea  is  apt  to  get  uppermost  and  the  moral  and 
the  spiritual  is  apt  to  take  too  much  of  a second  place. 
Once  more  let  me  say,  let  us  keep  in  mind,  let  us  bring 
to  the  forefront  the  image  of  the  human  which  is  to 
make  the  country  and  to  keep  the  country  that  is  made. 
(Applause.) 

It  is  a nice  thing  for  a young  man  to  pass  along  tne 
streets  in  good  clothes,  but  it  is  still  nicer  to  have  a pure 
heart  and  a sound  mind  (applause).  It  is  a fine  thing  to 
see  a palatial  residence  on  one  of  your  best  streets,  but 
the  residence  after  all  is  only  the  housing  for  the  hearth- 
fire  that  burns  bright,  for  the  human  loves  that  culti- 
vate the  family  and  raise  the  community  in  this  country. 
What  I mean  to  impress  upon  myself  and  you  is  that  all 
these  other  things  are  simply  for  the  uplifting  and  up- 
building of  humanity  (applause).  All  history  teaches  us 
that  a country  becomes  great  because  of  the  fibre  of  its 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  that  a country  ceases  to 
be  great  no  matter  how  many  temples  are  built,  how 
many  palaces  strew  the  areas  of  that  country,  how  many 
flags  flaunt  in  the  sunlight  and  breeze,  how  much  super- 
structure is  raised  within  that  empire — it  all  amounts  to 
nought  if  the  fibre  of  this  manhood  and  womanhood  is 
kept  out.’  And  a long  line  of  graveyards  and  nationali- 
ties and  empires  and  countries  away  back  from  the  primal 
times  down  to  our  present  day  attest  this:  that  greatness 
in  a country  means  greatness  in  its  individual  manhood 
and  womanhood.  (Applause.) 

Another  thing  we  have  to  keep  always  in  mind  is 
this:  that  responsibilities  begin  when  opportunities  offer 
and  that  duties  can  never  be  separated  properly  from 
rights.  Now  as  young  Canadians  we  are  always  talking 
about  our  rights;  we  boast  about  them.  I do  not  find 
fault  with  that.  A country  that  has  so  rich  a heritage 
as  we  have  it  is  well  for  us  to  try  to  understand  just 
what  it  is,  how  deep,  how  wide  the  possibilities  of  it; 
but  we  talk  and  talk  about  our  opportunities  in  this 
country.  The  very  moment  that  an  opportunity  opens 
your  responsibility  commences.  The  very  moment  that 
you  talk  about  a right  that  you  have,  you  must  in  the 
next  breath,  if  you  are  true  to  yourself,  talk  about  the 
duties  that  come  to  you  in  connection  with  those  rights. 
Sometimes  I think  that  every  young  man  and  young 
woman,  when  they  are  launched  out  in  life  and  seem  to 
find  a country  ready-made  for  them,  with  all  its  beauty 
and  its  opportunities  and  its  facilities,  they  seem  to  think 
they  have  stepped  out  all  at  once  into  a theater;  they  feel 
nothing  of  what  preceded  in  history  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  step  out  upon  such  a theater. 

I would  like  just  to  turn  every  young  man  right- 
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about-face  when  he  first  comes  up  on  the  theater  of  life 
and  sees  these  opportunities  and  privileges  and  marches 
out  towards  them  with  the  idea;  now  what  is  there  in 
this  for  me,  I must  have  something  out  of  this;  I would 
like  to  turn  him  right-about-face  and  ask  him  to  put  on 
the  longest  vision  in  his  sight  and  go  away  back  and 
travel  with  the  historian  the  long  path  of  struggle  and 
self-denial  and  difficulties  tinged  with  the  blood  of  heroes 
— the  long  pathway  through  which  war  and  struggle  have 
brought  the  world  into  that  which  he  sees  before  him 
today.  The  backward  look!  Every  man  ought  to  take 
it  so  that  we  know  the  path  by  which  he  has  traveled 
up  to  those  great  privileges  that  we  today  enjoy.  They 
would  not  have  been  here  for  us — the  right  of  freedom, 
the  right  of  self-government,  the  opportunities  which  an 
electoral  scheme  gives  us  with  all  the  accumulated  force 
they  have  unless  they  had  been  earned  by  someone  who 
preceded  us,  and  we  can  never  have  as  we  should  have 
that  ever-present  sense  of  the  honor  we  owe,  the  duty 
that  we  owe,  the  respect  that  we  owe,  to  those  who 
preceded  us;  who,  by  their  action,  have  brought  our  civili- 
zation to  its  present  state  and  enabled  us  to  start  with 
all  these  advantages. 

And  thus  I say  to  every  young  man — let  us  look  for- 
ward out  of  the  past.  We  have  got  a sense  of  what  we 
owe  to  those  who  sacrificed  to  give  us  what  we  at  present 
enjoy.  We  have  not  completed  it  yet,  we  must  now  look 
forward  to  the  generations  that  are  to  come  after  we 
have  passed  away.  As  I enter  today  upon  all  these  rights 
and  privileges  which  have  been  conquered  for  me  by 
those  who  have  preceded  me,  what  am  I to  do  with 
these?  Give  me  my  orange  and  suck  all  the  juice  out 
of  it  and  let  the  rind  go  to  the  generations  after  me? 
Not  at  all.  Every  man  of  us  is  simply  trustee  of  the 
heritage  which  has  been  given  to  us,  and  our  duty  is  to 
take  our  toll  and  fees  as  trustees  in  this  great  estate; 
take  them  generously  but  always  with  this  idea,  that  the 
estate  itself  must  be  left  intact,  for  it  does  not  belong 
to  us  in  fee  simple.  It  has  to  be  handed  down  to  the  gen- 
erations that  are  to  come.  As  our  forefathers  gave  us 
better  than  they  entered  into,  so  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  give  it  to  the  generations  that  come  after  us,  and 
something  better  than  we  received  when  we  entered  into 
this  trust.  (Applause.) 

We  have  also  never  to  forget  that  democracy  is  upon 
us.  The  days  of  the  Czars  are  past;  the  days  of  the  abso- 
lute monarchies  have  gone,  gone  may  be  forever.  I do 
not  know  about  that;  I would  not  like  to  say.  We  may 
so  misuse  democracy  that  we  will  be  driven  perforce  to 
go  back  to  an  autocracy  or  face  an  absolute  monarchy. 
We  will  find  then  that  democracy  that  is  upon  us  is  a 
heritage  which  we  have  to  work  as  best  we  can,  for,  if 
it  is  not  worked  well  it  will  deed  a thing  that  will  de- 
stroy itself.  Democracy  to  be  successful  must  have  a 
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sufficient  and  active  unit.  I come  back  to  the  though 
struck  at  first:  that  we  are  governors  of  this  country, 
everyone  of  us.  A democratic  system  of  government 
which,  by  delegation  or  otherwise,  gives  certain  rights 
to  men  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  government  will 
never  be  effective  unless  the  units  behind  it  are  efficient 
units  and  are  active  units  as  well.  So  what  have  to 

remember — those  men  who  are  growing  up,  those  men 
who  are  interested  in  science,  those  men  who  have  charge 
of  churches,  those  men  of  thought  and  reading  and  light 
— is  that  if  our  democratic  form^  of  government  results 
in  success  we  must  train  up  the  individual  unit  to  be  an 
efficient  unit  and  an  active  unit  as  well. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  effective.  You  may  be  effec- 
tive if  you  put  your  power  out,  but  if  you  do  not  put 
your  power  out  your  sufficiency  counts  for  nothing.  That 
is  the  chief  difficulty  that  lies  in  our  way;  that  is  the 
chief  difficulty  that  has  to  be  overcome.  There  are  too 
many  good  effective  units  of  society  who  do  not  think 
that  they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  government  of 
the  country  and  do  not  exercise  any  influence  on  the 
government  of  the  country.  And  that  lack  of  unity  it  is 
which  accounts  for  the  failures  and  the  difficulties  of 
democratic  government  to  a great  extent.  So  that  what 
I am  pleading  for  is  what  every  man  knows  ought  to  be 
— for  the  young  who  grow  up  in  our  country,  that  they 
owe  something  to  their  country,  and  that  they  are  part 
governors  of  the  country.  They  must  be  taught  what 
government  means;  they  must  be  taught  how  it  is  carried 
out;  they  must  be  replenished  with  those  ideas  of  patriotic 
self-sacrificing  service  to  the  country  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  progress  that  we 
believe  we  are  to  make  in  the  future.  I do  not  need  to 
follow  that  out.  I just  want  to  emphasise  that  idea. 
Let  us  teach  wherever  we  go  that  if  our  government  is 
to  be  successful  in  this  democratic  country  we  must  make 
every  man,  which  means  every  elector,  an  efficient  and 
capable  part  of  the  government  itself. 

What  about  that  great  mass  of  our  people  absolutely 
essential  to  society,  probably  exercising  the  best  and 
purest  force  in  society;  what  about  that  great  mass  of 
people  in  our  country  and  other  countries — the  women 
of  the  country.  I do  not  want  to  set  the  suffragettes 
upon  our  public  men.  God  forbid.  (Laughter.)  They 
are  hard  enough  to  deal  with  even  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion, but  when  they  become  armed  as  militants,  what 
hiding  place  or  roof  shall  the  public  man  have? 
(Laughter.)  All  the  same  I am  here  to  say  this:  that 
woman  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  world  (Applause.) 
A woman’s  active  influence  is  equally  necessary,  and  I 
stand  on  this  broad  ground  that  in  all  my  experience  I 
have  not  been  able  to  say  at  any  one  time  to  myself: 
“I  am  superior  to  any  woman  that  I ever  knew,  that  I am 
wiser  than  any  woman  I ever  knew,  that  I can  do  busi- 
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ness  better  than  any  woman  I ever  knew,”  and  as  long 
as  I cannot  say  that  I have  to  settle  down  on  this  as  a 
plank  of  my  platform — give  the  women  the  equal  chance 
with  the  men.  Whatever  she  can  do,  give  her  the  chance 
to  do  it.  (Applause.) 

Another  thing  we  ought  always  to  keep  m mind  is 
this:  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part.  The  part 
is  very  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  whole.  What  I 
mean  is  this.  We  are  a young  country;  we  are  in  the  full 
flush  of  the  victorious  pursuit  of  our  opportunities.  We 
in  a particular  province  think  that  our  province  is  just 
the  best  province  and  it  is  being  imposed  upon  by  others. 
We  are  apt  to  lose  a sense  of  proportion  and  perspective. 
If  we  had  not  provinces  we  would  not  have  dominions. 
We  are  all  necessary  to  each  other.  We  must  all,  in 
looking  at  our  own  needs  and  wants,  have  some  view  of 
the  needs  and  wants  of  every  other  province  and  of  the 
Dominion  as  a whole.  I mean  that  we  are  getting  up  to 
this  condition  in  our  country  where  we  have  a big  coun- 
try on  our  hands  and  we  have  got  to  take  big  views  of 
things.  We  no  longer  administer  parishes;  we  are  no 
longer  administering  this  province;  we  are  trying  to 
administer  the  great  throbbing,  living  nationality,  and  we 
must  be  big  enough  to  go  all  round  the  question,  and,  if 
necessary,  sacrifice  one  or  the  other  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  (Applause.)  That,  I think,  is  a fair  proposition. 

We  must  get  larger  than  province  or  dominion.  We 
are  doing  a little  more  than  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  We  are  exercising  an  influence, 
the  strength  of  which  we  are  not  quite  cognizant  of  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  No  revelation  was  stronger 
to  me  in  my  visits  to  the  Old  Country  within  the  last 
year  than  this  revelation  of  the  strength  and  power  that 
the  overseas  dominions  are  exerting  today  in  the  old 
Mother  Country.  There  is  more  of  sympathy  and  optim- 
ism and  hope  for  the  future;  more  than  we  realize  at  our 
progress  and  our  work,  and  it  is  sending  a thrill  through 
the  whole  of  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  Empire.  We 
are  exerting  an  influence  on  the  sister  overseas  dominions 
and  exerting  an  influence  on  the  Empire  as  a whole. 

So,  again,  we  need  perspective,  and  a sense  of  pro- 
portion. There  will  come  times  when,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Empire  as  a whole,  what  it  embodies  and  what  it 
contains  and  what  it  holds  for  the  future,  we  have  got 
to  be  self-sacrificing.  When  the  call  for  self-sacrifice 
comes  we  have  got  to  work  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  heroic  Scott  worked  in  the  scene  of  his  activities — 
not  for  what  it  would  give  Scott  and  his  companions, 
but  for  the  science  and  knowledge  which  would  benefit 
the  Empire  and  the  world  as  a whole.  (Applause.) 

We  should  keep  in  mind  this  one  thing:  that  the  high- 
est form  of  human  activity  is  self-denying  sacrifice.  What 
is  it  that  ever  gave  you  the  greatest  pleasure  you  ever 
had  but  the  good  turn  that  you  did  someone  else?  Some- 
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times  when  you  had  to  keep  back  your  tears,  when  you 
had  to  shed  a little  of  your  blood,  figuratively  speaking, 
denying  yourself  in  order  that  you  might  help  a fellow- 
creature  in  the  time  of  consolation,  the  feeling  you  got 
from  that  is  greater  and  better  and  more  sustaining  than 
you  ever  received  in  making  a thousand  dollars  over- 
night on  a corner  lot.  . 

Today  we  need  in  our  public  life  the  idea  thorougnly 
instilled  into  ourselves  of  doing  something  in  a self- 
denying  way  in  the  shape  of  public  service  for  our  com- 
munity, our  municipality,  our  province,  our  dominion,  our 
Empire.  If  you  hunt  up  the  great  names  that  have  been 
kept  clear  and  distinct  in  the  line  of  real  fame  and  real 
adulation  by  the  best  people  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
you  will  find  it  in  the  men  who  sacrificed  themselves  for 
the  good  of  others.  Those  lives  of  self-denial  put  every- 
thing to  the  one  side  for  the  sake  of  the  public  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  dominion,  to  the  uplift  and  the  help  of 
the  humanity  of  which  they  formed  a part. 

In  our  organization  as  a country  and  our  system  of 
government  the  idea  of  self-denying  public  service  is 
worked  out  by  many  but  should  be  worked  out  by  more. 
We  must,  each  one  of  us,  make  a promise  to  ourselves 
now:  “Yes,  I will  attend  to  my  own  business;  I will 

make  money,  as  much  as  I can;  I will  look  after  my  own 
interests — but  I will  also  do  something  in  the  way  of 
unrequited  effort  for  the  uplift  of  the  community  in 
which  I live,  my  country  of  which  I am  a citizen,  this 
empire  of  which  I form  a part.” 

My  last  word  is  this.  We  are  a great  country.  If 
we  are  worthy  of  it  we  must  try  to  be  great  men.  To 
be  great  men  does  not  mean  that  you  must  have  K.C.M.G. 
attached  to  your  name;  it  does  not  mean  you  shall  have 
titles  and  honors.  A man  can  be  equally  great  in  the 
lines  of  labor  and  daily  toil  as  can  a man  who  counsels 
in  a nation,  a man  who  works  with  the  affairs  of  an 
empire.  If  this  country  of  ours  is  to  be  what  we  hope 
it  shall  be,  what  we  can  make  it  to  be,  we  must  learn  to 
be  great  men  and  great  women  in  our  sphere,  above  pre- 
judices, true  to  the  spirit  of  our  humanity,  with  the  idea 
of  sanity,  moral  strength,  and  mental  alertness  always  be- 
fore us,  having  ever  before  our  minds  the  innate  and 
strong  manliness  and  womanliness  which  have  been 
stamped  upon  humanity  by  God,  which  is  the  truest  in- 
dication of  nationality  and  civilization  wherever  you  see  it. 

And  you  young  men  of  Canada — there  are  no  young 
men  in  any  country  in  the  world  that  have  so  fine  an 
opportunity,  so  grand  a theater  of  action,  as  the  young 
men  of  Canada  in  this  generation.  (Applause.)  The 
empires  that  have  passed,  the  glory,  the  struggle,  the 
blood,  the  plunder  and  all  the  magnificence  which  they 
have  created  and  much  of  which  has  passed  away,  these 
also  claim  our  attention  in  history,  they  nail  our  boyish 
fancies.  The  curtain  is  rising.  What  country  is  there 
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with  greater  beauties  of  landscape,  of  sky  and  mountain 
and  hill,  and  valley  and  lake  and  river?  Where  are  there 
more  of  the  resources  of  nature  to  be  worked  up,  where 
is  there  a healthier  condition  under  which  it  may  be 
worked  out,  where  is  there  a more  virile  and  intelligent 
and  go-ahead  set  of  men  than  in  this  Dominion  of  Canada 
today? 

The  future  is  yours,  the  future  of  Canada;  and  when  I 
say  that  there  drops  down  into  the  heart  of  everyone  of 
you;  If  this  is  entrusted  to  my  keeping  and  my  manage- 
ment, what  manner  of  workmen  should  I make  myself 
in  order  to  realise  that  heritage  that  has  been  given  me? 


'■•***< 
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ON 

**  The  Individuality  of  the  Canadian 

People  ^ ’ 


Thursday,  May  8,  1913 


Dr,  R.  a.  falconer,  president  of  Toronto  Univer- 
sity, was  entertained  by  the  Canadian  Club  on  May 
8th,  1913,  and  in  his  address  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  It  is  a peculiar  pleasure 

to  speak  this  afternoon  to  this  magnificent  gathering  of 
men  of  the  Canadian  Club  of  Vancouver.  Wherever  one 
goes  the  Canadian  Club  bulks  large  in  the  public  life  of  a 
community,  not  only  in  the  east,  but  in  the  farther  west. 
This  Canadian  Club,  as  you  are  aware,  is  an  organization 
of  our  own  devising,  and  it  sets  forth  the  opportunity  for 
everyone  to  say  what  he  has  to  say  to  a gathering  of 
men  entertained  at  these  meetings.  The  opportunity  of 
speaking  without  discussion,  so  that  whatever  ideas  one 
may  have  are  allowed  to  sink  in  without  prejudice,  is  an 
opportunity  that  anyone  may  welcome. 

In  coming  to  Vancouver  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years  since  I was  here  on  my  first  visit,  one  recognises 
how  this  city  has  grown  and  is  taking  its  share  in  the  life 
of  the  Dominion  as  a whole.  And  I have  ventured  to 
choose  as  my  subject  this  afternoon  one  that  possibly 
may  in  some  quarters  be  open  to  misconstruction,  particu- 
larly in  the  farther  west,  though  I hope  before  I am 
through  I may  be  able  to  justify  it.  The  subject  I have 
chosen  is  “The  Individuality  of  the  Canadian  People.” 
Twenty-five  years  or  so  ago,  when  I was  a student  in 
the  Old  Country,  one  was  always  received  with  the  great- 
est hospitality  and  kindness,  but  the  people  of  England 
did  not  realise  that  we  Canadians  were  a people  in  posses- 
sion of  a country;  they  regarded  us  merely  as  colonials. 
But  in  recent  times  we  have  been  suddenly  thrown  into 
the  brilliant  limelight  of  the  world.  A variety  of  circum- 
stances made  this  change  come  to  pass,  and  the  men  out- 
side the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  change  had  been  brought 
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about.  But  those  of  us  who  were  Canadians  and  knew 
the  history  of  our  own  country  were  not  at  all  surprised. 
I wish  this  afternoon  to  analyse  some  of  the  elements 
that  have  entered  into  this  life  of  ours  which  is  now 
receiving  such  widespread  recognition. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  position  and  environment,  the 
bases  of  an  immense  individuality.  Those  who  arrive  at 
our  country,  either  from  the  east  or  from  the  west,  enter 
into  it  by  two  magnificent  gateways — the  St.  Lawrence 
or  this  approach  up  to  Vancouver;  and  I presume  that 
there  is  no  country  anywhere  bounded  as  ours  is,  east 
and  west,  with  such  advantages  as  to  awaken  the  enthu- 
siasrn  of  those  who  visit  us.  But  as  they  pass  from 
province  to  province  their  interest  is  deepened  as  they 
see  unfolding  before  them  the  immense  natural  advan- 
tages spread  out  on  every  side. 

Any  great  nationality — I must  qualify  that:  most  great 
nationalities — have  had  great  opportunities,  and  certainly 
if  we  are  to  develop  into  greatness  one  of  the  reasons 
may  be  these  great  physical  opportunities.  We  are  today 
what  we  are  because  of  what  we  have  come  from.  I am 
going  to  divide  up  what  I have  to  say  into  various  sections 
and  first  of  all  I shall  deal  with  the  older  English-speaking 
provinces  of  the  far  east  of  Quebec;  I shall  make  brief 
remarks  on  the  Northwest,  and  a few  remarks  about  this 
part  of  the  Dominion  which  you  know  as  I do  not. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  as  I have  in  two  sections  of  the 
English-speaking  east — the  maritime  provinces  and 
Ontario — will  soon  become  aware  that  fundamentally  the 
English-speaking  people  east  of  this  province  are  the 
same.  And  it  does  not  require  a great  deal  of  insight 
to  understand  why  there  is  this  fundamental  similarity. 
There  are  two  strata  that  constitute  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  far  east,  exclusive  of  Quebec.  The 
first  stratum  was  the  loyalists  that  came  over  from  the 
United  States  at  the  close  or  during  the  American  war. 
That  stratum  settled  in  the  maritime  provinces  and  up 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  That  old  loyalist 
stratum  came  with  a very  decided  character.  Those 
people  left  a land  in  which  they  had  enjoyed  a measure 
at  least  of  comfort,  in  which  they  had  won  for  themselves 
some  refinement  of  life,  and  in  which  they  cherished  very 
powerfully  certain  ideals.  It  may  have  been  that  on  the 
whole  their  opponents  who  constituted  the  United  States 
afterwards  may  have  been  a people  of  greatest  intellec- 
tual power.  Leaders  like  Washington,  and  Jefferson,  and 
Hamilton,  were  men  of  outstanding  ability.  Probably 
the  loyalist  was  a man  who  sometimes  acted  peculiarly, 
but  who  was  a man  of  very  powerful  sentiment.  He 
turned  his  thought  to  the  past,  he  looked  towards  Britain 
as  the  motherland,  the  land  where  the  king  dwelt,  and 
he  would  not  yield. 

But  with  the  heroism  to  which  justice  has  been  done, 
only  in  the  last  generation  perhaps,  he  loved  all  the 
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advantages  that  he  possessed,  and  to  a man  brought  up 
as  he  was  then  it  meant  a great  deal  to  have  those 
advantages,  and  for  their  sake  he  came  to  this  new  land. 
There  he  did  not  meet  always  what  he  expected  to  meet, 
but  soon  came  to  make  matters  suit  himself  and  a new 
life  began  to  arise.  He  brought  with  him  a natural  con- 
servatism, he  clung  to  tradition,  he  lived  partly  on  senti- 
ment. He  was  a man  of  high  moral  type;  a man  who  had 
very  many  admirable  qualities. 

As  time  went  by  another  stratum  began  to  overlie  the 
east.  It  came,  almost  a wave,  from  Britain  mainly,  and 
that  wave  came  from  the  smaller  units,  the  country  and 
cities  of  Britain,  the  small  farmer  and  artisan  and  small 
townsman,  and  brought  with  it  many  of  the  ideas  that 
were  beginning  to  ferment  in  Britain  during  those  years. 
He  came  and  that  stratum  superimposed  on  the  other, 
and  he  brought  with  him  a new  type.  Coming  in  between 
1790  and  1850  he  brought  with  him  ideas  that  were  becom- 
ing powerful  and,  coming  into  this  new  land,  he  believed 
that  he  would  have  the  privileges  of  the  Old  Land  that 
he  left.  The  distance  between  him  and  Britain  was  great, 
the  voyage  was  long,  and  in  this  country  he  worked  out 
for  himself  his  own  life,  very  much  of  the  same  character 
as  it  had  been  in  the  land  which  he  had  left.  And  he 
began  to  demand  for  himself  the  right  to  govern  himself. 

The  old  loyalist  who  had  come  in  first  had  seized  on 
the  privilege,  and  soon  there  arose  the  struggle  in  the 
old  east  between  two  conservative  types  of  people,  people 
who  had  brought  with  them  their  ideas  and  who  lived 
strongly  up  to  those  ideas.  Before  going  into  that  struggle 
I want  to  emphasize  what  seems  to  me  an  element  that 
results  from  those  two  sets  of  people  who  came  into  the 
far  east.  They  were,  as  I have  said,  tenacious;  they  were 
conservative;  they  were  not  given  over  to  great  ventures 
perhaps.  The  result  has  been  that  there  has  come  a rather 
conservative  type  of  mind,  as  compared  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south,  for  example.  They  used  to  speak  of 
us  as  slow-going.  So  we  were,  probably,  as  compared 
with  them,  and  it  did  not  require  a great  deal  of  insight 
to  see  the  reason  why. 

Our  people  were,  on  the  whole,  tenacious  of  their 
views.  The  result  has  been  that  they  are  not  usually 
swept  away  by  momentary  enthusiasm;  but  there  has 
been  a fine  stability  about  the  old  Eastern  Canadian.  To 
my  mind  that  is  a quality  which  has  stood  us  in  excel- 
lent stead. 

Another  expression  of  that  same  temperament  has 
been  the  universal  observance  of  law  and  order  that 
you  find  in  the  old  Eastern  Canadian  stock.  He  believed 
in  things  as  they  were;  he  believed  in  the  maintenance 
of  authority.  That  has  been  the  type,  and  as  the  Cana- 
dian has  moved  westward  he  has  brought  with  him  this 
same  regard  for  law  and  order.  But  then  these  two 
peoples,  as  I have  said,  were  very  tenacious  of  their  old 
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traditions.  The  result  has  been  that  the  old  Eastern 
Canadian  turned  his  eyes  to  Britain,  and  kept  turning 
them  towards  Britain.  After  the  revolution  in  the  United 
States  the  American  looked  towards  France,  and  for  a 
generation  ideas  came  into  the  United  States  from  Paris 
and  France.  The  Canadian  drew  his  inspiration  from 
Britain,  and  he  drew  his  inspiration  from  Britain  in  the 
greatest  century  of  Britain’s  existence.  Never  was  there 
a time  when  Britain  faced  such  problems  so  magnificently 
as  in  the  nineteenth  century:  problems  that  broadened 
social  effort  and  life;  that  raised  her  really  to  the  pinnacle 
of  her  national  being  in  those  years  when  our  fathers 
drew  their  inspiration  from  Britain,  while  the  United 
States  were  recruited  with  new  ideas  mainly  from  Central 
Europe. 

What  has  that  meant?  It  has  meant  that  the  enthu- 
siasm we  still  have  for  the  Old  Land  is  not  the  creation 
of  a moment,  but  is  merely  the  outcome  of  an  inheritance 
that  we  have,  and  if  we  were  to  go  back  upon  it  it  would 
really  be  a rejection  of  the  ideals  in  which  we  have  been 
brought  up  and  which  we  have  inherited.  I spoke  a little 
while  ago  of  the  people  from  Britain  from  the  small  towns 
bringing  with  them  new  ideals  that  were  beginning  to 
ferment  in  Britain.  He  came  in  and,  like  the  loyalist 
before  him,  he  put  down  his  churches  and  schools.  He 
was  a law-abiding  man,  but  he  desired  to  govern  him- 
self. And  he  found  difficulty  not  so  much  from  outside 
as  from  inside,  and  the  feature  of  all  this  is  that  in  the 
struggle  for  self-government  he  has  made  the  Canadian 
what  he  is  today. 

In  the  far  east  that  struggle  went  on  mainly,  but  in 
Ontario  it  went  on  to  a lesser  degree  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  far  east,  led  by  men  like  Joseph  Howe  and  others, 
and  in  the  west  by  men  whose  names  are  familiar  and 
whom  I need  not  mention.  What  was  the  struggle? 
Simply  this:  Can  we  as  men  of  British  stock — men 

inheriting  the  Anglo-Saxon  traditions — can  we  be  relied 
on  to  govern  ourselves  or  must  we  be  governed  from 
afar?  And  they  said:  We  are  the  same  people  as  those 

whom  we  left  behind,  we  must  govern  ourselves  and  the 
people  shall  win.  And  Canada  governed  itself. 

That  struggle  went  on  and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
for  years  Britain  looked  askance.  She  had  her  experience 
with  the  United  States  and  wondered  what  the  repetition 
of  it  might  be.  And  they  said:  “If  we  give  you  this 
government  you  will  leave  us.”  There  had  been  no 
experience  in  the  world  of  this  nature.  It  was  quite  new. 
“If  we  give  to  you  this  freedom  what  will  you  do  with 
it?”  and  the  reply  goes  back  across  the  Atlantic:  “Trust 

us  and  we  won’t  leave  you.”  They  were  reluctant  again 
and  again,  but  somehow  there  came  freedom  from  the 
great  statesmen  in  Britain  sent  by  her  who  had  under- 
stood enough  of  us  to  see  the  inside  of  the  case.  Time 
went  on.  That  struggle  was  not  won  in  a day.  As  late 
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as  1871,  when  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  down  in  Wash- 
ington negotiating  the  Fisheries  Treaty,  he  was  face  to 
face  with  this  great  difficulty:  “Will  it  be  possible  for 

»ne  to  satisfy  you  people  at  home  and  at  the  same  time 
not  drive  the  Englishmen  to  desperation.”  The  men 
negotiating  the  treaty,  the  men  from  Britain,  said:  “You 

are  asking  too  much,”  but  Sir  John  said,  “If  I take  less 
than  this  when  I return  to  Ottawa  my  people  will  say 
you  brought  too  little;  Britain  has  always  been  greedy 
and  given  more  to  the  others.”  And  you  know  the  result. 
Today  we  have  this  full  confederation,  this  full  respon- 
sible government,  and  I think  that  that  struggle  in  the 
far  eastern  provinces  makes  possible  the  British  Empire 
of  today.  (Applause.) 

The  British  Empire  of  today  is  built  on  the  idea  that 
everywhere  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Briton,  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  them,  can  be  trusted  to  govern  themselves, 
and  no  other  people  but  them  have  ever  made  that  mar- 
vellous discovery.  What  is  it  based  upon?  It  is  based  on 
a splendid  insight  into  humanity  and  a very  fine  trust  in 
human  nature.  It  is  based  really  and  fundamentally  on 
that  old  British  conception  of  freedom;  freedom  which 
is  at  the  very  root  of  British  history  from  the  com- 
mencement. Freedom  has  put  the  Briton  where  he  is. 
It  is  the  freedom  in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire 
that  our  fathers  struggled  for  on  which,  in  the  long  run, 
the  Empire  is  based. 

That  has  meant  that  the  old  Eastern  Canadian  was 
well  educated  in  political  life  and  he  produced  great 
political  leaders.  He  had  leaders  who  came  and  spoke 
to  him  directly.  The  leaders  came  and  spoke  to  the 
people,  told  the  people  what  they  wanted,  led  the  people 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  those  people  coming  from  humble 
homes  went  back  to  their  homes  and  thought  deeply — 
they  read  and  pondered  and  thought  for  themselves  in 
political  affairs. 

For  a few  moments  let  me  turn  to  Quebec.  Quebec 
was  beautiful,  was  romantic,  was  full  of  history,  the  scene 
of  possibly  the  greatest  historical  event  in  some  ways 
on  this  continent.  Quebec,  more  conservative  than  any 
other  section  of  the  country,  Quebec  that  arrogates  to 
itself  the  right  to  call  the  Quebec  man  a Canadian — what 
has  Quebec  done  and  what  will  Quebec  do?  Quebec  is 
a bit  of  old  France,  particularly  northern  France,  as  it 
was  before  the  revolution,  and  it  is  a very  good  example 
of  at  least  the  potential  Latin  man  as  that  Latin  man  is 
found  in  France,  and  there  is  no  part  of  Europe  where 

the  Latin  man  has  been  found  in  a better  way.  Paris  is 

still  today  the  most  brilliant  intellectual  centre  of  Europe. 
The  men  in  Paris  still  lead  the  world  in  many  depart- 
ments of  thought — for  their  interest  in  science,  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  ideas;  not  so  much  for  his  driving 

power  as  for  the  scintillation  of  his  intellect.  Quebec 

has  already  produced  great  leaders,  and  when  Quebec 
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has  gone  through  what  France  has  it  will,  I believe,  pro- 
duce still  more  brilliant  men  and  there  should  be  more 
of  the  intellectual  power  that  has  characterised  the  Latin 
race,  so  that  in  a short  time  Quebec  ought  to  add  to  the 
intellectuality  of  the  Canadian  people. 

But  there  is  another  contribution  that  Quebec  has 
already  ipade  and  will  continue  to  make.  Lord  Acton, 
professor  of  history  at  Cambridge,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  thinkers  among  the  historians  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  one  of  his  volumes  of  essays  on  free- 
dom, as  they  are  called,  says:  “You  may  estimate  the 

measure  by  which  any  people  understands  the  meaning 
of  freedom  by  their  treatment  of  minorities.”  A pretty 
wise  saying!  If  that  is  true,  then  I believe  Quebec  has 
changed  the  people  of  this  Dominion  into  men  of  free- 
dom even  against  our  will,  but  nevertheless  so.  Quebec 
has  said:  “Wait;  such  a thing  does  not  suit  us,”  and 

there  has  been  a great  deal  of  irritation  towards  Quebec; 
but  Quebec  has,  so  far  as  I remember,  not  been  forced. 
The  rest  of  the  Dominion  has  waited.  Quebec  is  in  the 
minority,  and  yet  Quebec  has  been  listened  to  and  she 
has  been  teaching  us  the  necessity  of  looking  at  things 
from  another  point  of  view.  We  have  learned  that  this 
country  needs  great  statesmen,  who  have  to  govern  a 
very  difficult  people — statesmen  who  can  say  to  the  Eng- 
lish people:  “That  is  the  way  Quebec  looks  at  it,”  and 

to  the  French  people:  “That  is  the  way  the  English- 

speaking  provinces  look  at  it.  Can  you  understand  it? 
Can  you  not  come  together  in  some  way?”  I can  give 
you  two  illustrations  that  are  unique. 

When  Sir  John  Macdonald  loosed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Thompson. 
Sir  John  Thompson  had  been  brought  up  a Methodist 
and  had  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church  when  he  was 
a mature  man  and  had  lived  a devout  Roman  Catholic 
ever  afterwards.  Sir  John  Thompson  led  a party  m 
which  there  was  a very  strong  Orange  element,  and  yet 
I have  never  heard  that  Sir  John  Thompson’s  leadership 
was  questioned  by  the  Conservative  party  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a Roman  Catholic  and  a Roman  Catholic 
convert.  After  he  went  out  of  power  another  premier 
came  in,  this  time  a Frenchman  and  again  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  he  led  a party  in  which  the  Protestant  ele- 
ment was  very  strong.  I do  not  believe  that  party  ever 
criticised  seriously  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  because  he  was  a 
Frenchman  or  a Roman  Catholic.  These  are  two  very 
striking  instances  of  leaders  of  a people  like  the  Cana- 
dian people  who  in  many  ways  were  not  in  absolute 
sympathy  with  the  majority,  in  their  religious  views  at 
any  rate.  I doubt  whether  there  are  any  other  countries 
where  the  lesson  of  toleration  could  be  learned  in  such 
a way  as  that. 

I pass  to  the  West — the  land  that  has  made  possible 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There  was  the  West,  the 
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Northwest  generally— the  lone  land,  the  home  of  the 
trapper,  the  home  of  the  hunter,  kept  as  a preserve  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Gradually,  bit  by  bit,  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  lakes  began  to 
take  hold.  The  men  in  the  east  said;  “That  West  must 
be  ours;  it  cannot  go  elsewhere,”  and  it  loomed  up  before 
them.  If  there  be  a Canadian  nation  that  Northwest 
must  come  into  it.  After  a long  time  this  West  did 
enter.  The  West  played  in  the  making  of  the  nation 
somewhat  the  same  part  as  was  played  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  by  the  western  ocean  and  this  new  continent. 
You  know  how  enthusiasm  and  energy  awoke;  you  know 
how  the  voyageurs  went  out  across  the  western  seas  to 
this  land  full  of  promise.  The  West,  to  a certain  extent, 
filled  the  imagination  of  the  east  in  the  same  way  the 
adventurous  spirits  worked  it  and  moved  it.  The  old 
east  became  sluggish  and  there  was  a new  stream  trickling 
out  from  the  old  pools  that  were  getting  stagnant,  and 
as  the  stream  increased  the  life  of  the  old  east  began 
to  move  with  a power  it  had  not  before.  And  the  West 
began  to  feel  it.  It  began  to  show  promise  of  the  dis- 
covery and  they  came  to  the  West.  The  West  made  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Canadian  people  by  bringing  into 
effect  the  possibility  of  a nation  with  limitless  boundaries 
and  resources.  What  is  that  West  going  to  do?  I am 
not  a western  man.  One  can  hardly  venture  to  prophecy 
what  the  Northwest,  where  material  resources  are  so 
abundant,  may  be.  One  thing,  it  will  not  be  as  homo- 
genous as  the  old  east,  apart  from  Quebec,  was.  There 
will  be  matters  that  were  not  in  the  old  east — men  may 
understand  one  another,  may  work  together  with  one 
another,  and  may  form  a new  province  with  new  charac- 
teristics, similar,  perhaps,  to  the  east,  but — and  I have 
been  challenged  on  this  point — the  old  Eastern  Canadian 
has  so  far  mainly  dominated  the  situation.  That  seems 
to  be  so.  He  has  laid  the  lines  of  the  old  Canadian  model 
in  the  central  provinces.  He  has  put  down  his  schools 
and  his  churches  and  is  governed  very  much  as  you  find 
it  in  the  far  east,  and  there  is  nothing  like  the  difference 
between  the  east  and  west  that  you  would  expect,  and  I 
think  that  is  a great  tribute  to  the  old  Eastern  Canadian. 

Now  there  is  British  Columbia.  What  am  I to  say 
about  British  Columbia?  British  Columbia,  your  future 
is  ahead  of  you,  although  you  have  a past — a fine  past. 
British  Columbia  saved  the  situation  on  this  coast,  and 
has  made  possible  the  Dominion,  because  it  has  stood 
for  the  old  British  ideals.  When  one  comes  and  sees 
what  British  Columbia  means,  and  comes  into  what,  as 
far  as  I can  judge,  is  a new  atmosphere,  and  yet  so  similar 
to  the  old  one,  he  realises  that  here  there  is  also  a strong, 
virile  life  that  will  get  its  own  way  and  yet  is  so  funda- 
mentally similar  to  the  old  Canadian  life  that  stretches 
right  across  this  continent,  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  any  divergence  between  us. 
The  ideals  remain  the  same.  You  stand  for  the  same 
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conception  of  those  ideals.  They  are  really  the  same  as 
further  east,  and  as  you  have  saved  the  situation  and 
made  possible  the  whole  Dominion,  by  intercourse  between 
the  east  and  west,  you,  I believe,  will  preserve  uninter- 
rupted the  spirit  of  Canadian  life. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  this?  Surely  that  we  as 
Canadians  will,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  preserve 
the  life  that  we  have  inherited,  and  yet  that  life  will  not 
be  by  any  means  a new  life.  On  the  east  you  have  Quebec 
and  on  the  west  British  Columbia,  each  with  their  charac- 
teristics, each  unlike  the  rest,  and  yet  I suppose  not  quite 
politically  so  much,  but  on  the  whole  each  so  living  one 
common  life  that  there  is  no  danger,  particularly  if  we 
keep  up  our  present  intercourse  one  with  the  other,  there 
is  no  danger  there  should  be  any  disruption  at  all  between 
east  and  west. 
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COL.  THE  HON.  JAMES  ALLEN 

ON 

Defence  of  the  Empire** 


Tueadmy,  May  13,  1913 


At  the  luncheon  to  Colonel  the  Hon.  James  Allen, 
Minister  of  Defence  in  New  Zealand,  May  13,  1913, 
at  which  Col.  J.  Duff-Stuart  presided.  Col.  Allen  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I want  first  of  all  to 

thank  you  heartily  for  your  kindness  in  asking  me  here 
to  this  lunch.  I may  say  I feel  at  home  today,  not  only 
because  I have  come  across  this  great  continent  and  am 
nearer  my  own  home,  but  because  I feel  somehow  or 
another  that  upon  this  western  shore  of  Canada  the  hand 
of  the  New  Zealander  is  more  closely  in  touch  with 
Canada  than  it  is  in  the  east.  I feel  more  at  home  because 
the  ocean  that  laps  your  shores  laps  mine.  I feel  more 
at  home  because  I see  all  around  me  these  emblems  of 
our  empire.  Now  I have  been  across  Canada  and  I have 
met  this  Club  from  Quebec  to  here  and  I do  want  to  say 
a word  of  appreciation  of  the  great  value  of  the  Canadian 
Club,  the  value  to  you  gentlemen,  because  you  meet 
together  and  exchange  ideas  and  rub  shoulders  one  with 
the  other;  but  it  is  also  of  value  to  us  outside  to  come  to 
you  and  to  meet  you  and  also  rub  shoulders  and  come 
into  touch  with  your  feelings  and  sympathies.  I know 
no  more  potent  agent  that  I have  come  across  in  mould- 
ing the  character  of  the  Britisher,  in  moulding  empire, 
than  these  Canadian  clubs.  I do  hope  that  your  numbers 
may  keep  up,  that  the  example  that  has  been  set  by  you 
in  Canada  with  regard  to  these  clubs  will  be  followed 
more  widely  elsewhere. 

In  England  already,  through  the  energy  of  Earl  Grey, 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  instituted  lunches  similar 
to  these  and  I had  the  honor  of  being  present  at  two  of 
them.  In  my  own  country  in  Wellington,  whenever  a 
commercial  man  comes  to  them,  they  have  a luncheon 
just  as  you  have,  but  I do  not  think  there  is  any  organiza- 
tion as  complete  or  useful  as  yours  is.  So  I would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  to  you  that  you  have  at  hand  a very 
powerful  factor  for  good  in  the  building  up  of  your 
country  and  a very  powerful  factor  for  good  in  influencing 
those  who  live  outside,  and  by  and  by  in  creating  an 
organization  which  is  to  control  the  empire  to  which 
we  all  belong. 

It  is  my  business  in  the  short  time  todav  to  say  to  you 
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from  the  point  of  the  New  Zealander  what  his  feelings 
are  with  regard  to  our  common  organization,  situated  as 
it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Before  I do 
that  may  I call  your  attention  to  this  fact:  that  owing  to 
the  development  of  other  great  powers  the  position  of 
the  British  empire  today  is  not  what  it  was  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  the  proud 
boast  of  a Britisher  that  his  ships  commanded  every  sea 
in  the  world.  We  cannot  say  that  today.  We  are  grow- 
ing nationalities  every  one  of  us  and  if  we  stand  together 
we  need  fear  nothing  and  nobody.  (Applause.) 

At  the  present  moment — it  is  just  as  well  we  should 
admit  it  and  face  it — the  British  navy  does  not  command 
from  my  point  of  view  every  sea  in  the  same  sense  she 
did  twenty  years  ago.  Today  let  one’s  memory  go  back 
to  the  time  when  Britain  was  said  to  have  been,  as  it 
was  called  at  the  time,  in  “splendid  isolation.”  We  are 
not  in  "splendid  isolation”  today  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  be.  We  have  to  rely  on  the  alliance,  on  the  entente 
cordiale,  to  feel  ourselves  safe.  I,  as  a Britisher — and  I 
am  quite  sure  you  sympathise  with  me — would  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  consolidated  empire  was  strong  enough, 
not  to  do  away  with  the  alliancei  not  to  do  away  with 
the  entente — because  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  live  at 
peace  with  everyone — but  strong  enough  to  feel  we  could 
do  away  with  them  and  be  safe  if  we  did  not  want  them. 
(Applause.) 

I admit  perfectly  readily  that  there  is  one  supreme 
decisive  point  of  the  seas,  and  that  is  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean;  but  I am  not  going  to  admit  as  a 
New  Zealander,  and  I do  not  think  the  western  shore 
of  Canada  will  admit  it,  that  that  is  the  only  possible 
sea  open  to  the  world.  You  feel — I know  you  must  feel, 
exactly  the  same  as  I feel — the  development  of  those 
great  countries  has  brought  with  their  development  great 
responsibility  to  the  descendants  of  the  British  race.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  those  who  advise  the  British 
cabinet  today,  or  are  members  of  the  cabinet,  realise  as 
we  do  what  those  responsibilities  are.  They  do  not  quite 
know  what  our  feelings  are.  Some  of  them  have  not 
been  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  feel,  as  we  are  feeling,  that  we  must  main- 
tain our  race  and  power.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  feel  as  we  feel  that  our  working  men  are  not  to  have 
an  unfair  competition  brought  against  them.  Would  that 
we  could  bring  them  all  to  New  Zealand  and  Western 
Canada  and  let  them  feel  what  our  feelings  are.  Then 
I venture  to  say  they  would  realise  the  difficulties  there 
are,  and  I am  bound  to  admit  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
home  country  are  but  small;  what  real  difficulties  there 
are  would  disappear.  It  is  on  this  connecting  link  that  I 
want  to  speak  today,  that  which  binds  the  western  shore 
of  Canada  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia — the  Pacific 
Ocean.  I will  not  say — it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  dream 
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of  saying — any  word  that  would  lead  you  to  think  for  a 
moment  that  I do  not  realise  the  eastern  question  is 
mixed  up  with  the  west,  and  no  western  man  would  dream 
of  suggesting  that  his  interests  are  not  exactly  the  same 
as  the  interests  of  the  east.  I said  to  the  east  when  I 
was  there,  that  I was  perfectly  certain  all  honest  men 
realised  that  the  west  was  theirs  as  well  as  the  east, 
and  that  they  had  to  stand  together.  My  point  is  this: 
that  the  western  shore  of  Canada  particularly  is  of  interest 
to  us  New  Zealanders.  The  protection  of  the  western 
shore  or  eastern  shore  is  in  the  hands  to  a very  large 
extent  of  the  fleet  that  is  held  by  the  Mother  Country, 
and  while  that  fleet  can  fight  a decisive  battle  in  the  North 
Sea  we  cannot  conceive  that  the  eastern  shore  is  in 
danger.  But  the  western  shores  of  Canada  are  not  in 
exactly  the  same  position.  They  are  very  much  like 
what  we  are. 

We  have  adopted  a certain  policy  in  New  Zealand 
and  are  determined  to  carry  it  out  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  making  whatever  sacrifices  on  our  part  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  out  and  realising  the  immensity  of  the 
question  before  us;  realising  that  by  ourselves  alone.  New 
Zealand,  small  country  that  it  is,  populated  by  only  a 
million  people  today,  with  possibilities  of  twenty  millions 
or  so,  that  New  Zealand  cannot  do  by  herself  what  she 
can  do  if  she  is  joined  to  Australia  and  to  Canada  and 
to  the  Mother  Country.  The  appeal  I want  to  make 
today,  if  it  were  necessary  to  consider  the  position  of 
my  little  country  bravely  fighting  its  way  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  carry  out  their  own  ambi- 
tions, to  preserve  their  own  freedom  and  the  liberty  which 
has  come  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  to  inherit  as 
they  have  and  are  keeping  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers,  and  will  do  so  in  the  days  that  are  to  come — 
is  that  she  cannot  do  it  by  herself;  she  wants  the  help  of 
those  who  can  help  her  to  do  it  and  who  can  put  her  in 
the  position  to  do  it. 

There  is  no  conception  to  me  more  noble  than  the 
conception  of  all  these  offspring  from  the  Mother 
Country  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  a common  defence 
and  the  protection  of  their  own  freedom  and  their  liber- 
ties and  rights  and  privileges.  It  is  a hard  step  to  go, 
some  say.  Well,  we  are  Britishers  and  have  faced  hard 
things  before.  We  have  faced  difficult  problems  before, 
and  when  we  have  set  our  minds  to  it  we  have  never 
yet  failed.  Are  we  going  to  fail  in  the  future?  Who 
shall  say  so?  We  have  done  our  duty  to  the  world  more 
honorably  and  more  fearlessly  than  any  other  nation  that 
exists.  Our  attitude  towards  native  races  has  been  one 
not  of  perfection,  but  who  can  point  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  us?  No  one.  On  the  contrary,  I believe  that  of  the 
native  races  that  came  under  our  control  they  are  happier 
today  because  they  are  under  British  rule.  That  is  one 
of  our  traditions.  There  are  others  that  are  dear  to  us. 
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How  are  we  going  to  preserve  them?  By  standing 

htve  said  it  is  a difficult  way.  I am  P«s“aded  of 
this — from  my  knowledge  of  my  own  country,  from  y 

experience  in  England,  ^ 

been  going  on  here — that  the  Mother  Country 

realise  that  the  organization  that  comes  into  existen  , 

whatever  it  may  be,  must  realize,  I say,  that  ^ 

nationalities  are  not  to  be  treated  as  children.  y 
grown  men,  with  men's  thoughts,  men  s aspirations  and 
men's  desires.  These  are  desires  to  take  their  fair  share 
of  burdens,  and  with  the  fair  share  of  burden  and  respon- 
sibility a fair  share  of  executive  function. 
a considerable  way  in  the  last  few  years.  caUing  o^ 

members  of  these  Dominions  to  the  Imperial  Conferenc 
wL  a step  in  advance.  The  invitation  to  members  o 
those  dominions  to  attend  the.  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  was  a still  larger  step  in  advance. 

I had  the  honor  to  be  asked  twice  to  attend  the  Com 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defence  when  in  ^o"don  recent^^^^^ 

I discussed  the  naval  question  from  the  point  ^i^w 
of  the  New  Zealander.  I cannot  tell. you  the  object  o 
those  discussions,  because  it  is  my  obvious  duty  to  report 
first  to  New  Zealand  what  has  been  the  result  of  my 
attending  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  but  I am 
ooen  to^say  to  you  that  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
you  may  have  with  officers  of  the  state  in  England,  if 
you  before  that  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  and 
put  your  case  to  them  perfectly,  plainly  and  clearly,  an 
if  you  let  them  know  you  have  got  a mind  made  up,  they 
will  listen  to  reason.  I came  away  from  the  Mother 
Country  with  a full  ^^^th  in  the  Committee  of  Im^^^ 
Defence.  But  it  is  -not  the  final  step.  The  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence  is  only  advisory. 

I have  crossed  this  great  continent.  I know  what  your 
population  is  today.  I have  got  some  idea  of  your  wealth. 
One  cannot  look  into  the  future  without  having  some 
conception  of  what  it  might  be  in  the  days  to  come. 
When  that  is  realised  there  comes  the  still  further  con- 
ception that  some  day  or  another  the 
the  sovereign  may  take  his  advice  may  shift  also.  If 
that  should  be  so.  whether  it  remains  where  it  is  or  i it 
might  be  shifted  somewhere  else,  there  is  one  thing 
of  supreme  importance  to  us  in  New  Ze^and  and  Aus- 
tralia and  every  constituent  part  of  the  British  em^oire. 
that  is,  that  according  to  a fair  proportiori  we  should 
have  our  say  in  the  executive  councils,  in  the  organiza- 
tion that  will  advise  the  sovereign.  I believe  the  steps 
towards  that  organization  must  be  slow  and  sure.  It  is 
not  wise  rushing  too  rapidly.  Two  steps  have  been  taken 
—the  Imperial  Conference  and  the  Committee  of  Im- 
perial Defence.  Who  shall  say  what  the  next  one  will 
be.  I feel  certain  of  this,  that  while  you  business  men 
mav  congregate  together  as  this  Club  does  and  you  hear 
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what  men  have  to  say  upon  this  and  other  questions  I 

s”fsi"tory^to"uT‘"  'l>« 

disposal  to  say  some- 
w country  is  doing  towards  those 

laeais.  We  are  nearly  a million  people  and  we  feel  the 
necessity  of  the  help  of  the  Mother  Country  more  than 
>ou  do.  You  may  have  in  your  mind  the  possibility  of 
this  great  country  becoming  a country  of  its  own  some 
day  possibly  under  some  other  flag— (cries  of  No!  No!)— 
but  I do  not  think  that  is  in  your  minds  today.  I am 

t)ut  if  it  were,  where  should  we  be 
in  New  Zealand?  There  we  have  determined  in  our  own 
way  to  start  to  do  something  towards  the  great  prob- 
lerns  of  Imperial  defence.  We  conceived  that  it  was  our 
duty,  and  we  were  so  advised  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
IS  to  make  our  shores  so  safe  that  no  raiding  cruiser 
coming  down  to  us  could  do  us  any  serious  harm.  We 
had  a volunteer  system  for  many  years— I was  a colonel 
m many  of  the  regiments  in  the  volunteer  system— but 
It  was  shown  to  us  that  there  were  many  weaknesses 
borne  men  were  prepared  to  defend  themselves  and  others 
were  not.  But  we  were  determined  that  those  who 
wanted  to  loaf  and  were  not  prepared  to  take  their  fair 
share  of  the  burden,  would  have  to  take  their  fair  share. 
And  we  devised  a system  of  national  training  for  our 
young  men  and  it  is  in  force  today,  and  I am  proud  to 
say  It  has  gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

From  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  every  boy  has  to 
join  a senior  cadet  corps.  From  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
years  every  young  man  is  what  we  call  a territorial,  and 
those  territorials  have  to  put  in  a certain  amount  of 
training,  from  nine  to  fourteen  days  in  camp  every  year 
until  they  are  twenty-five  years  of  age.  By  this  means 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  prepare  them,  to  make  them  effi- 
cient  to  defend  their  country  if  they  are  called  upon  to 
do  It.  New  Zealand  is  the  most  patriotic  country  of  all 
those  countries  that  go  to  make  up  the  great  empire 
not  even  excepting  the  Mother  Country  itself.  And  our 
efforts  are  towards  national  training  and  the  creation  of 
t^he  true  citizen— for  we  are  making  the  citizen  out  of 
him  at  the  same  time  as  we  are  making  a better  man 
out  of  him;  a better  man  in  his  emplovment,  a better  man 
in  every  wav,  and  we  are  creating  him  for  what  purpose? 
For  the  defence  of  our  own  shores— that  he  may  take 
his  share  in  the  defence  of  the  great  empire  of  which  we 
are  building  ourselves  up  a part.  And  I go  back  to  my 
own  country  with  the  proposed  organization  in  my  pocket 
for  an  expeditionary  force  of  something  like  eight  thou- 
sand men  which  will  go  to  any  part  of  the  empire  which 
needs  them.  And  if  the  western  shore  of  Canada  wants 
eight  thousand  men  from  New  Zealand  the  organization 
will  be  ready,  if  you  at  any  time  want  them.  There  is 
only  one  condition  under  which  they  will  be  kept  from 
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coming  and  that  is  that  the  pathway  here  is  not  open. 

Now  I do  want  to  appeal  to  you  in  Canada  on  this  one 
point — that  is,  keeping  open  all  our  means  of  communi- 
cation, We  are  not  tied  together  by^  land,  this 
empire  of  ours.  It  is  the  sea  that  binds  us 
The  sea  is  our  trade  route,  the  sea  is  the  way  by  which 
eight  thousand  men  can  come  to  you  or  your  nicn  may 
come  to  help  us  if  we  want  them.  And  the  sea  pathways 
of  the  Pacific  have  to  be  kept  open  to  the  Britisher,  as 
open  as  the  pathways  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  is  a great  problem  before  us.  If  we  can 
defend  our  own  shores  we  will  fight  to  the  1^®^  man, 
but  we  cannot  send  our  men  here,  we  cannot  send  men 
to  Australia,  we  cannot  send  our  butter  and  our  other 
products  here  if  the  pathway  is  not  kept  open,  it  is  our 
business,  we  who  live  upon  these  Pacific  shores,  to  keep 
the  pathways  of  the  Pacific  open,  to  relieve  the  Mother 
Country  of  that  burden.  How  are  we  going  t9  do  it.  1 
believe  we  will  have  to  use  the  national  sentiment  ot  a 
national  patriotism  which  has  been  developed  in  these 
dominions  to  create  local  communities,  and  a gr^t  racihc 
Imperial  fleet  as  a fleet  which  lives  in  the  Pacific— it 
there  were  any  necessity  for  it  to  go  to  the  Atlantic,  it 
would  go;  a fleet  which  must  in  war  time  be  under  the 
control  of  one  authority  only.  That  authority  today  is 
the  king  and  his  councillors,  the  British  adrmralty.  What 
it  may  be  in  fifty  years  I do  not  know.  I believe  it  will 
be  something  else.  I believe  that  every  constituent  part 
of  the  empire  will  have  representation  on  a common  body 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  our  Impenal  defence. 

Then  that  Pacific  fleet,  each  little  unit  of  it,  acquired- 
built  if  you  like— acquired  at  any  rate  under  an  organiza- 
tion which  shall  provide  that  every  little  bit  will  fit  in 
and  that  the  whole  fights  as  one  fighting  machine  under 
one  control  and  effective  for  the  Purpose  that  we  want 
to  keep  open  the  pathways  of  the  Pacific,  that  is  the  idea 
I have  before  me.  I do  not  believe  for  a inoment  it  is 
impossible  to  us  if  we  set  our  minds  to  do  it,  an^d  1 
venture  to  suggest  to  you— perhaps  many  of  you  have 
thought  the  problem  out  already— that  here  is  the  means 
of  creating  empire,  the  utilisation  of  local  sentiment  and 
patriotism.  I believe  if  we  do  not  use  this  we  shall  find 
it  a difficult  job.  You  cannot  neglect  what  is  going  on. 
You  cannot  pass  over  and  consider  as  nothing  the  devel- 
opment that  is  taking  place  in  Australia.  What  ^d 
them  to  build  up  their  own  unit?  It  is  true,  behind  it  all 
there  was  the  possibility  of  the  future  and  policy 

with  regard  to  the  present  and  the  future.  There  was 
also  the  feeling  that  they  ought  to  be  doing  something, 
their  hands  ought  to  be  in  their  pockets  and  they  wanted 
to  build  up  their  part  of  the  great  show.  It  was  local 
sentiment  used  for  the  purpose,  and  I feel  certain  that  is 
the  way  we  have  to  develop  the  empire  through  our  own 
localities. 
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I feel  I have  said  enough  about  this  subject.  I do 
not  want  to  go  away  from  this  western  part  of  Canada 
without  again  saying  what  a great  delight  it  has  been  to 
me  to  travel  through  this  great  country  and  realise,  as 
I have  realised,  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  as  I have 
met  so  many  of  the  men  who  are  building  up  their  homes 
in  this  great  country.  I hope  that  in  the  process  you 
Canadians  are  finding  time  to  give  some  thought  to  the 
organization  of  the  whole  great  plan.  I know  how 
saturated  you  must  be  with  the  great  work  of  develop- 
ment. We  have  been  through  the  process  in  New  Zea- 
land. I know  how  enticing  it  is,  how  enticing  the  almighty 
dollar  is  and  the  search  for  it.  And  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  suggest  to  a club  like  this  of  thinking  men 
that  there  are  many  things  in  the  world  more  enticing 
than  the  almighty  dollar.  I do  not  know  that  there  are 
any  greater  things  than  developing  a new  country  or 
controlling  another  race,  but  we  Britishers  have  a prob- 
lem before  us  and  I believe  we  can  do  it. 

Empires  have  come.  Every  empire  that  has  been 
created  has  gone.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  Britisher,  if 
he  leads  the  life  he  ought  to  live  and  develops  the 
country  in  the  way  he  ought  to  develop  it,  will  not  give 
that  consideration  to  an  organization  which  shall  create 
an  empire  which  shall  stand?  If  that  can  be  done  then 
I see  before  you  a future  for  this  great  country  which 
ought  to  make  your  ears  tingle  with  pride  and  your 
cheeks  blush  with  pride.  No  country  of  the  empire  has 
possibilities  that  this  great  country  has.  On  the  one 
shore  you  are  lapped  by  the  Atlantic  and  you  are  in  touch 
more  than  any  of  the  others  with  the  other  dominions. 

Your  responsibilities  are  greater  than  ours  are  in  New 
Zealand.  The  battles  of  the  world  have  been  shifting 
from  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic. 
Where  will  the  next  one  be?  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say;  but  there  is  this  for  us  to  do,  to  set  our  eyes  upon 
this  Pacific  and  see  that  we  hold  it,  not  for  aggressive 
purposes.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  any  other 
country  occupying  its  own  lands,  but  we  do  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  occupy  our  countries  in  peace;  we  do  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  our  own  freedom  and  privileges;  and 
if  there  are  those  who  will  not  allow  us  to  occupy  those 
lands,  great  as  they  are,  then  if  we  are  what  we  ought 
to  be  as  Britishers,  we  ought  to  place  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  say:  “If  you  come  to  us,  you  come 
at  your  own  risk,  and  that  is  a very  serious  risk,  so  great 
that  we  venture  to  say  that  you  will  be  fools  if  you  ever 
attempt  to  take  it.”  We  New  Zealanders  want  to  be  in 
this  organization  for  empire,  we  want  to  have  our  hands 
held  by  you  and  want  to  hold  your  hands  in  the  problems 
of  the  future.  We  would  like  to  see  your  great  country 
prosperous  and  we  realise  its  great  possibilities.  We  want 
to  be  alongside  of  you  in  your  development  and  we  want 
you  to  be  alongside  of  us.  (Applause.) 


REV.  GEORGE  KINNEY 


ON 

Canadian  Mountain  Climbing** 


Wednesday,  May  21,  1913 


Rev,  GEORGE  KINNEY,  member  of  the  Canadian 
Alpine  Club,  at  the  Canadian  Club  luncheon  on  May 
21st,  at  which  Col.  J,  Duff-Stuart  presided,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Vancouver:  I count  this  a privilege  because  I am  speak- 
ing to  men  of  my  own  country,  for  I am  a Canadian  born 
and  bred,  and  because  we  have  as  a country  not  one  with 
an  old  civilization  like  some  European  countries,  but  a 
new  country  filled  with  assets  that  are  invaluable.  I would 
like  to  take  a few  moments  of  your  time  this  afternoon  in 
speaking  to  you  of  these. 

They  claim  that  we  are  the  furthest  west,  the  last  west, 
the  last  great  west.  I believe  we  hold  a unique  position 
in  being  situated  where  the  Occident  meets  with  the 
Orient.  It  will  be  only  a matter  of  a few  years  before  we 
will  have  the  great  fleets  of  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  carrying  the  commerce 
of  nations  across  the  great  Pacific  as  no  other  ocean  is 
bearing  the  commerce  of  nations  today. 

Our  fisheries,  which  have  been  spoken  of  the  world 
over,  are  an  asset  that  no  nation  can  ignore.  The  whale 
fisheries,  the  seal  fisheries,  the  halibut  fisheries  and  others 
should  be  so  carefully  safeguarded  that  we  will  have  that 
asset  not  diminishing  year  by  year  but  increasing. 

Need  I speak  of  the  forests?  Here  we  have  an 
inestimable  asset. 

I want  to  speak  also  of  the  game  of  our  country, 
another  of  our  immense  assets,  I have  seen  herds  of 
cariboo  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  on  the  mountain 
sides,  and  yet  as  a province  we  have  cared  very  little  for 
that  great  asset.  In  New  Brunswick,  where  I was  a few 
years  ago,  anyone  could  come  in  and  get  one  of  the  fine 
heads  of  moose.  Today  New  Brunswick  has  as  one  of 
its  best  assets  moose  hunting.  They  are  safe-guarding 
their  interests  on  that  one  point;  they  are  protecting  the 
game,  and  they  are  allowing  only  a certain  amount  to 
be  hunted,  and  today  New  Brunswick  has  a name  the 
world  over  because  of  the  valuable  moose  hunting 
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privileges  it  has.  Wealth  is  pouring  into  New  Brunswick 
because  of  that  very  thing. 

I say  from  my  heart  we  have  not  yet  touched  on  one 
of  our  greatest  assets,  our  wealth  of  mountain  and  scenery. 
For  instance,  millions  of  dollars  have  gone  into  Switzer- 
land, a little  bit  of  a country  that  has  not  a mountain 
territory  of  more  than  16,000  square  _ rniles.  In  Brit^h 
Columbia  we  have  a country  containing  over  200,000 
square  miles  of  mountain  scenery,  piled  full  of  the  finest 
mountains  and  crammed  with  the  very  best  scenery  that 
the  world  possesses.  Switzerland  has  reaped  its  millions 
by  the  inpouring  of  tourists,  by  the  gathering  together 
of  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  world  to  view  its  splendid 
scenery,  and  Switzerland  has  seen  fit  to  safeguard  and 
advertise  these  resources  to  the  world.  We  in  British 
Columbia  have  here  many  Switzerlands. 

This  subject  strikes  me  to  the  core  as  I travel  day 
after  day  through  those  sublimities.  We  have  mountain 
pictures  that  rival  in  splendour  the  very  best  in  this 
world.  We  see  before  us  range  after  range  and  valley 
after  valley  which  has  come  to  us  as  a mighty  heritage. 

I suppose  you  want  me  to  speak  a little  about  mountain 
climbing.  I am  sorry  I have  not  my  pictures  to  show 
as  they  would  speak  for  themselves.  I made  several  trips 
in  the  year  past  through  this  Alpine  country.  Being  a 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada — by  the  way,  one 
of  the  finest  forces  we  have  to  advertise  the  great  worth 
of  British  Columbia  and  bring  it  before  the  world — I have 
gone  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  come  in 
touch  with  some  of  the  great  places,  Mount  Temple, 
Louise,  Sir  Donald,  the  Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks,  and  a 
hundred  and  one  beautiful  spots,  noble  places  that  are 
right  in  our  very  midst,  given  by  God  as  our  own  rightful 
heritage.  In  1906  I belonged  to  Dr.  Coleman’s  party.  We 
started  off  to  places  practically  unknown,  crossing  the 
backbone  of  the  country,  the  Great  Divide.  It  is  through 
the  very  finest  scenery  the  world  can  produce  and  through 
scenes  where  in  the  years  to  come  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  the  earth’s  people  will  go.  I wish  I could  give  you  a 
real  idea  of  the  worth  of  that  country,  something  that 
would  lead  you  to  appreciate  to  its  full  worth  the  great 
values  that  are  there.  Because  I believe  that  as  we 
appreciate  our  mountains,  as  we  stand  in  awe  of  their 
grandeur,  as  we  behold  their  beauties,  we  may  in  our 
hearts  become  men  indeed.  They  are  aids  to  a better 
manhood  and  to  nation  building.  We  followed  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Saskatchewan,  we  traced  the  source 
of  the  Athabasca,  and  the  great  rivers,  the  Fraser  and  the 
Columbia.  At  Mount  Geikie  and  the  Punch  Bowl  and 
the  region  of  the  Yellowhead  Pass  we  have  scenes  that 
are  beyond  description. 

The  mountain  scenery  is  extremely  rugged  in  places 
and  the  beauties  of  the  forest  and  the  lakes  are  simply 
entrancing.  Standing  on  one  peak  alone  I counted  forty- 
five  lakes  and  lakelets  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  valleys 
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and  on  the  mountain  sides  about  me  within  the  sweep 
of  the  eye.  And  these  are  gems  of  worth.  We  should 
have  great  parks  all  along  this  mountain  region.  I believe 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  our  nation,  not  only  to  British 
Columbia  but  to  Canada,  to  protect  the  game  and  forests 
and  flora  and  all  such  of  those  great  mountain  features. 

In  New  York  I came  in  touch  with  Professor  Halliday. 
I had  met  this  man  on  the  mountains  a few  years  ago 
when  he  was  on  a hunting  trip  and  enjoying  the  scenery 
that  Canada  is  famous  for.  Many  of  those  resources  were 
exploited  by  people  who  had  no  appreciation  of  their 
worth.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  Professor  Halliday 
that  we  had  the  first  park  started  in  those  mountain 
regions. 

I would  like  to  speak  a few  moments  on  the  Mount 
Robson  region,  just  as  an  illustration  of  the  grandeur  we 
have  in  British  Columbia.  Up  the  Grand  Forks,  a few 
miles  from  where  it  joins  the  Fraser,  and  by  which  the 
Grand  Trunk  will  be  carrying  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
oi,  part  of  it,  is  Mount  Robson,  some  five  or  six  miles. 
Rising  out  of  the  valley,  stands  this  monarch  of  these 
immense  mountains.  There  are  higher  mountains,  but 
there  is  no  mountain  grander  and  more  striking  in  its 
appearance  than  this  magnificent  monolith.  The  Matter- 
horn of  the  Alps  cannot  compare  with  it  in  its  extreme 
rise  from  valley  to  mountain  top  at  an  average  angle  of 
sixty  degrees,  with  an  extreme  height  of  ten  or  eleven 
thousand  feet;  and  not  only  that,  but  nestling  at  its  base 
are  little  lakelets  where  the  tourists  of  the  world  will  one 
day  gather  and  stand  in  awe  of  the  magnificent  scenery 
surrounding. 

I am  afraid,  being  so  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects 
that  are  before  us  as  Canadians  and  of  the  vast  heritage 
that  is  ours  in  British  Columbia  that  I have  spoken  too 
long  on  this,  when  you  might  be  expecting  me  to  tell  you 
something  of  the  foolhardy  attempts  I have  made  in  the 
capture  of  the  great  peak. 

We  made  four  different  expeditions,  a three  months’ 
expedition  going  through  the  heart  of  the  Rockies  through 
some  of  the  finest  of  regions  of  mountain  scenery  in  those 
parts.  We  failed  in  the  first  two  expeditions  because  of 
climatic  conditions  and  other  things.  But  as  members  of 
the  Alpine  Club  we  were  determined  to  capture  the  peak 
before  some  other  nation  did  so,  by  which  we  would  be 
deprived  of  honors  properly  belonging  to  Canada.  Follow- 
ing that  idea  I returned  in  the  following  year.  I left 
Edmonton  alone,  with  a little  pack-train  of  three  horses 
and  provisions  for  three  months,  and  for  hundreds  of 
miles  traveled  a region  of  mountain  and  prairie  in  those 
parts.  Near  the  Yellowhead  Pass  I had  the  good  fortune 
to  come  in  touch  with  a young  man  looking  over  the 
country  for  grading  purposes  for  the  Grand  Trunk  which 
later  on  was  to  come  in  there. 

We  joined  forces  and  went  on  the  rest  of  the  way 
to  Mount  Robson.  For  twenty  days  we  camped  on  its 
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sides  at  tree  line.  We  made  expedition  after  expedition 

up  its  rugged  sides  seeking  to  accomplish  the 
getting  to  the  peak.  We  had  the  finest  of  j 

first  week.  Day  by  day  we  scaled  the  rugged  c 
day  by  day  we  met  with  defeat.  Leaving  the  mam  p 
at  tree  line,  we  would  take  our  provisions  for  a couple  ot 
days  to  a higher  camp  on  some  rugged  ledp  lying  ai^g 
its  side,  the  next  day  going  on  to  seek  the  ,, 

made  four  of  those  trips  before  we  succeeded  in  hnaiiy 

getting  to  the  top.  , , . 

I will  never  forget  the  night  we  camped  at  our  highest- 
up  camp  before  going  to  the  top.  It  was  at  the  evening 
hour.  The  sun  had  gone  down.  The  dark  fringe  of 
forest  in  the  valley  had  turned  a dark  blue,  fncn  i g , 
then  blackness  itself.  The  mountain  peaks  that  had 
glistened  in  the  sun  like  gems  reflecting  the  sun  s glories 
were  bathed  in  the  golden  colors  of  the  dying  sun  and 
then  the  stillness  and  immensity  of  this  region  came  down 
on  us  with  great  force.  Below  us  was  the  valley  ot  the 


Mount  Robson  rises  so  high  that  you  can  look  away  into 
the  distance  two  hundred  miles,  oyer  a panorama  of 
unexcelled  grandeur.  Spending  the  night  at  the  highest-up 
camp,  we  arose  the  next  morning  at  early  dawn  after 
spending  a wretched  night — we  were  nearly  frozen,  tlmugh 
we  had  great  quantities  of  clothes  over  us.  We  gathered 
up  armfuls  of  dry  wood  and  made  a fire  and  put  on  a 
pot  of  mulligan — a mixture  of  all  kinds  of  good 
ingredients.  A strange  thing  I noticed,  and  that  was  that 
eating  with  wooden  sticks,  as  we  were,  the  food  was  not 
more  than  warm  when  it  got  to  our  mouths,  although  it 
was  burning  hot  in  the  pot.  Then  we  started  on  our 
climb.  For  hundreds  of  feet  we  had  the  best  of  climbing 
conditions.  The  snow  was  hard,  but  not  so  hard  that  we 
could  not  drive  our  axes  into  it  and  make  a good  foothold. 

Reaching  an  altitude  of  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
above  where  we  had  camped — the  eleven  thousand-foot 
line — I felt  as  if  our  last  expedition  was  going  to  be  a 
failure.  Our  provisions  were  used  up  with  the  exception 
of  what  we  had  on  our  backs.  We  were  hundreds  of  miles 
from  civilization  and  we  were  depending  on  the  country 
supporting  us.  At  this  point  I felt  that  the  storm  would 
drive  us  down.  There  were  the  dangers  of  avalanches, 
too.  We  headed  for  the  peak,  working  our  way  from 
ledge  to  ledge  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  mountain.  It 
was  a persistent  slope  at  an  average  angle  of  60  degrees 
or  more;  it  was  a slope  that  was  so  severely  steep  at 
times  that  for  hundreds  of  feet  the  face  of  the  mountain 
was  not  more  than  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half  from  our 


faces. 

The  slope  was  so  persistent  that  for  hours  we  would 
have  no  chance  to  sit  down  and  rest.  The  last  cliffs  to 
the  peak  were  extremely  hard  to  conquer.  The  prevailing 
storms  from  the  west  and  south  had  driven  the  snow 
against  the  cliffs  in  fantastic  forms  and  it  was  all  we 
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could  do  to  secure  foothold.  We  went  along  as  best  we 
could,  sometimes  burrowing  our  way  through  overhanging 
cliffs,  until  we  conquered  the  last  one.  Parts  of  the  over- 
hanging pieces  at  the  peak  would  break  off  and  go 
crashing  down  to  the  base  of  the  mountain.  I remember, 
breaking  through  the  clouds  at  the  peak,  I found  myself 
suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a precipitous  cliff.  I struck  with 
my  axe  and  it  sank  to  my  feet  and  I looked  down  on  a 
lake  that  nestled  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Robson.  It  was  a 
^ornent  of  exaltation  and  I felt  it  was  a privilege  given 
to  very  few  to  stand  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Robson 
(Applause). 
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MR.  VILHJAMAR  STEFANSSON 
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\/ILHJAMAR  STEFANSSON,  the  speaker  before  the 
▼ members  of  the  Canadian  Club  at  their  luncheon  on 
Tuesday,  June  10th,  at  which  Col.  J.  Duff  Stuart  presided, 

said:  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Canadian  Club,  and 
guests:  Your  president  was  unable  to  tell  you  what  the 

subject  of  my  talk  would  be.  I shall  not  tell  you  either. 
I will  leave  it  to  you  to  find  it  out  if  you  can.  There  are 
many  things,  of  course,  I should  like  to  place  before  you. 

I have  some  friends  here  in  town,  at  least,  some  who 
wish  me  well,  and  one  of  them  told  me  that  the  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Vancouver  was  to  say  something  nice 
about  their  city  at  the  beginning.  (Laughter).  It  is 
not  necessary  to  tell  an  Englishman  that  London  is  the 
biggest  city  in  the  world,  and  I do  not  see  why  you 
should  be  told  anything  about  Vancouver.  (Applause). 

I am  glad  that  your  chairman  was  kind  enough  to  tell 
you  that  I am  a Canadian.  I am  a little  touchy  on  that 
point.  On  the  19th  of  March,  there  was  an  interesting 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ottawa — at  least 
I was  interested  in  seeing  a report  of  it.  Someone  said 
it  was  too  bad  that  a plum  of  this  kind  should  fall  into 
the  mouth  of  a foreigner,  that  there  were  so  many  Cana- 
dians who  could  have  swallowed  it  or  could  have  made 
use  of  it.  Someone  else  said:  “What  sort  of  a foreigner 
is  he?”  and  I think  it  was  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  who 
replied:  “He  is  a Swede,  I understand.”  Then  someone 
else  said;  “Well,  thank  God  for  that  anyhow.  (Laughter). 
I am  glad  the  government  did  not  commence  trucking 
and  trading  with  Yankees;  if  he  is  not  a Canadian  I am 
glad  he  is  not  a Yankee.” 

The  other  day  I sat  at  a banquet  in  New  York — a 
banquet  about  the  size  of  this  one — at  which  Mayor 
Gaynor,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  was  to  speak.  He  called 
down  the  newspapermen  and  the  newspapers  in  a way 
that  made  all  of  us  sore.  I suppose  Mayor  Gaynor's 
reputation  has  reached  Vancouver.  I said  to  him:  “Why 
did  you  do  it?  You  know  you  only  reach  three  or  four 
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hundred  persons,  but  the  newspapers  reach  several  tril- 
lions, and  they  will  not  tell  what  you  think  of  them. 
And  he  said:  “I  hear  myself  talk,  and  I do  not  have  to 
read  the  newspapers." 

I have  a grievance  against  the  newspapers. 

I got  to  Seattle  last  fall  my  story  about  the  so-called 
blonde  Eskimos  was  sent  up  by  a newspaperman,  who 
was  a friend  of  mine,  who  did  not  think  that  facts  would 
interest  the  world  unless  he  dressed  them  up  properly. 
You  know  of  Mormonism.  One  of  the  cardinal  things 
about  Mormonism  is  that  Joseph  Smith  discovered  that 
the  North  American  Indians  are  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  first  sentence  of  this  newspaperman’s  story 
was  this:  “Ranking  next  in  scientific  importance  to  the 
discovery  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel  was  the  ^ dis- 
covery  by  Mr.  Stefansson,  etc.’’  If  all  my  enemies 
and  I have  some— had  gathered  together  and  deliberated 
on  the  most  damaging  sentence  that  could  have  been 
inserted  in  my  story,  they  could  never  have  hit  upon 
anything  so  bad  as  that  one. 

I hope  there  are  many  clergymen  here.  I have  been 
told  there  are  some.  Lately  I have  been  having  trouble 
with  the  newspapers,  and  through  the  newspapers  with  the 
clergy.  I have  talked  to  some  Canadian  Club  gatherings 
and  I do  not  know  that  I have  hurt  the  feelings  of  any 
clergyman,  but  I seem  to  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  a great 
many  clergymen  who  have  read  the  newspaper  stories 
of  what  I have  said.  At  Ottawa,  about  three  weeks  ago, 

I gave  a talk  which  was  reported  in  various  papers.  The 
Ottawa  “Journal,’’  I think  it  was,  had  a heading  for  that 
story  declaring  “Stefansson  declares  the  missionaries  are 
a menace  to  the  Eskimos.’’  Another  reporter  who 
reported  for  the  New  York  “Tribune”  said:  “Stefansson 
praises  the  missionaries.” 

I am  a servant  of  the  government.  A good  many  of 
the  government  heard  my  story  and  they  said  to  me: 
“The  stories  have  got  started  wrong  and  don’t  you  talk 
any  more  about  this  case;  the  more  you  try  to  set  it 
right,  the  more  it  will  be  put  wrong;  we  sympathize 
with  you  and  agree  with  you,  but  we  are  only  the  govern- 
ment and  you  must  not  do  it.”  I want  here  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  government  of  Canada.  I know  nothing 
about  politics;  it  is  a good  thing  for  me  that  I do  not. 
Lord  Strathcona  said  something  in  my  hearing:  “I  do 
not,”  he  said,  “know  anything  about  politics,  but  I do 
know  a great  deal  about  how  our  countries  are  governed.” 
It  is  too  bad  he  has  not  a Boswell  to  follow  him  around 
to  take  down  the  things  that  he  says.  I know  nothing 
about  politics,  but  in  my  opinion,  so  far  as  the  scientific 
aspect  of  the  case  is  concerned,  you  are  being  governed 
at  present  by  a set  of  very  broad-minded  men  in  Ottawa. 
(Applause). 

With  the  newspapers  I have  been  continually  trying 
to  set  myself  straight.  I will  read  you  a sample  of  what 
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they  say.  A reporter  came  at  8.30  in  the  morning  when 
I was  not  completely  dressed.  I talked  while  I was 
shaving;  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  room.  About  noon 
I saw  him  and  he  said:  “This  story  of  mine  is  going  to 
appear  in  the  afternoon,  but  I dressed  it  up  a little;  people 
are  not  interested  in  dry  facts.”  This  is  the  way  he 
dressed  it  up:  “A  little  group  of  scientific  men  of  inter- 
national fame  who  have  penetrated  to  frigid  regions  of  the 
two  poles  were  poring  over  a map  of  the  Arctic  ocean  at 
nine  o’clock  this  morning.  ‘We  are  just  looking  over  some 
of  the  country  we  shall  soon  visit,’  said  Stefansson  to 
the  newspapermen  as  they  entered.”  (Laughter).  There 
was  not  even  a map  about  at  the  time  and  I was  shaving. 

I went  from  Ottawa  to  Toronto.  The  reporter  of  the 
“Evening  Telegram”  did  not  see  me,  but  this  is  the  story 
that  appeared  in  the  “Evening  Telegram,”  headed  “An 
interview  with  the  noted  explorer  Stefansson.”  Just  for 
a personal  touch  he  has  a description  of  me  at  the  end: 
“The  explorer  is  a man  of  striking  countenance,  a Nor- 
wegian by  birth,  and  a rover  by  inclination.  He  is  of 
very  dark  complexion  and  has  little  eyes  that  sit  far  back 
in  his  head.  They  have  a way  of  looking  at  you  that 
confirms  everything  he  says.  His  height  is  about  five 
feet  four  inches  and  he  is  built  in  proportion.  He  speaks 
English  without  the  slightest  difficulty.”  (Laughter). 

It  is  those  newspapermen  that  have  stirred  up  trouble 
between  me  and  the  clergy.  I am  going  to  present  the 
case  to  you  more  briefly  than  I did  at  Ottawa.  I was 
told  I had  a chance  of  interesting  the  prominent  business 
men  and  the  citizens  of  Vancouver  in  my  expedition.  I 
shall  not  try,  but  I shall  try  to  interest  you  in  another 
thing  which  I have  quite  as  much  at  heart  as  my  own 
expedition,  and  which  I hope  you  will  take  an  interest  in. 
It  is  the  case  of  the  Eskimos.  I have  every  sympathy 
for  those  who  want  to  educate  the  Eskimos;  I have 
every  sympathy  for  those  who  want  to  convert  them  to 
a higher  religion  than  the  one  they  have.  But  I 
want  to  plead  for  the  lives  of  the  people.  You  cannot 
educate  a dead  man.  If  you  are  going  to  save  his  soul 
you  will  have  to  see  that  he  lives  long  enough  to  be  con- 
verted. It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  is  taking  adequate 
steps  to  save  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  north  coast 
of  America,  neither  the  government,  nor  the  missionaries, 
nor  anyone  else. 

There  is  a disease  amongst  us  known  as  the  measles 
which  is  no  more  serious  than  a cold  in  the  head.  Measles 
came  to  our  ancestors  thousands  of  years  ago — we  do 
not  know  how  many.  No  doubt  it  killed  its  ten  thou- 
sands. It  is  possible  that  it  was  the  black  death  of 
Europe.  The  measles  at  first  killed  the  susceptibles  and 
l^^f  fhe  immunes.  It  came  again  and  left  the  immunes 
once  again,  and  the  same  process  has  been  repeated  until 
we  are  the  children  of  immunes.  The  disease  has  been 
worked  out  of  Europe  through  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of 
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people.  People  like  those  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  ^ 
httn  isolated  from  this  disease  so  have  the 
When  measles  appeared  m the  South  Sea,  the  de 
was  from  thiry-five  to  seventy-five  per  • 

known  a number  of  Eskimos  near  tl^^e 
Mackenzie  river,  where  eleven  died  out  of  ^hirt^^ 
two  weeks  living  in  the  most  healthful  condition  . 
Medical  science  is  powerless  against  ^ gg 

When  I was  in  London  I went  to  see  Sir  ^^Id  Koss, 
who  has  an  international  reputation  through  /nves 
cations  of  the  malarial  mosquito.  I said  to  him.  i y 
had  ten  years’  warning  that  measles  was  gomg  to  come  to 
SlommSr  of  Eskimos,  if  you  had 

if  vmi  had  exoert  doctors  and  nurses  and  hospitals  ana 

all^the  sanitary  appliances,  could  you  do  an^ 

it?”  and  he  said:  “Practically  nothing.  There  is  only  one 

thing  to  do  and  that  is  to  quarantine  them. 

nothing  has  been  done,  and  the  i^^mber  of  Eskimo 

livinc  there  dropped  ten  per  cent,  m fifty  years. 

Mackenzie  river  sixty  years  ago  the  t'hrL^oer 

two  thousand  and  it  is  now  fort^y;  that  is 
cent  of  what  it  was.  That  is  what  has  happened  while  we 
Tave  be^n  christianizing  them-they  have  dropped  frorn 
Vw^  thousand  to  forty.  During  the  last  two  years  three 

Th^e^re  other  serious  and  contagious  diseases  besides 
measles  but  measles  is  the  worst.  The  fact  remains 
that  this  isolated  community  numbers  about  two  thousand 
on  the  Mackenzie  river.  They  have  not 
contagious  diseases  which  killed  the  other  people,  but  J 
are  traders  and  missionaries  and  explorers  goiug  in  there 
fnd  no  one  has  taken  any  steps  to  see  to  it  that  any  of 
the  vessels  of  those  people  are  examined  so  that  measles 
will  not  be  carried  in  there.  Measles  ^ay  get  in  in  the 
bundles  of  clothing.  I feel  certain  much  of  that  clothing 
is  not  disinfected.  If  the  trader  does  not  carry  measles 
in  on  his  body  he  may  do  so  in  his  other  belongings. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a government  to  have  a quarantine 
station,  it  is  up  to  the  government  to  do  something  now. 

I went  a little  out  of  my  way— I took  up  a subject  that 
I should  not  have  dealt  with  at  all;  I pointed  out  that 
the  missionaries  were  not  taking  any  steps  so  far.  lhat 
is  the  only  thing  I said  offensive  to  the  missionaries. 
It  is  true.  If  there  are  any  of  you  who  are  clergymen, 
let  him  investigate.  I know  Mr.  Fry,  a missionary  of 
the  Church  of  England,  went  there  last  year  accompanied 
by  ten  baptised  Eskimos,  and  I do  not  know  that  any 
precautions  were  taken  to  see  that  contagious  disease 
was  not  carried  in,  and  I do  not  think  there  has  ever 
been  a case  where  any  precautions  have  been  taken  m 
the  matter  of  contagious  diseases.  Here  you  have  an 
isolated  community.  In  Alaska  you  can  protect  the  peo- 
ple, but  in  the  Mackenzie  river  it  is  too  late.  You  now 
<want  to  lock  the  door  before  the  horse  is  stolen. 
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Because  my  remarks  have  been  incorrectly  interpreted 
the  clergy  have  taken  me  up.  If  I criticise  them  I keep 
within  the  facts  and  if  there  is  anyone  who  should  wel- 
come this  it  is  those  who  are  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord 
among  the  heathen.  If  it  cannot  stand  the  light  it  is 
scarcely  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Look  into  the  case  and 
do  something.  It  is  because  I said  nothing  had  been 
done  the  newspapers  got  the  head  to  my  story  that  I 
told  you  of  a few  minutes  ago. 

The  government  have  written  me  saying  I have  been 
getting  them  into  hot  water  by  my  careless  speech.  I 
will  show  you  how.  Here  is  a typical  letter  in  one  of  the 
newspapers;  it  is  sent  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Snowdon,  of 
Ottawa,  to  the  Ottawa  “Journal,”  on  May  29:  “We  are  all 
quite  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  artist  who  secures 
free  advertising.  Mr.  Stefansson  is  a public  lecturer  who 
has  accomplished  the  same  thing  by  reflecting  on  the 
men  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  uplift  of  the  Eskimo 
and  are  not  here  to  defend  themselves.  I would  suggest 
he  be  charged  in  the  future  at  the  regular  rate  per  line.” 

I am  not  a public  lecturer.  I am  the  only  one  of  the 
expeditions  who  has  come  home  and  who  has  not  imme- 
diately taken  the  lecture  platform;  and  I declined  because 
I have  a work  to  do  that  I am  interested  in  and  it  is  a 
work  that  has  got  to  be  done  while  a man  is  young. 
(Applause).  I was  over  in  Europe  two  months.  I made 
*c>ur  speeches,  one  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
in  London  and  three  before  the  International  Geographi- 
^ j Rome,  and  I was  not  paid  a penny,  and 

I declined  offers  from  elsewhere  for  paid  lectures. 

In  our  expedition  are  fourteen  scientific  men.  They 
are  all  specialists.  It  is  the  largest  scientific  party  that 
has  ever  carried  on  an  expedition  going  north  or  south 
and  the  men  are  not  going  for  pay.  Some  of  them  are 
detailed  from  the  government  and  are  drawing  the  pay 
on  my  expedition  that  they  were  drawing  before  they  were 
detailed  to  it.  Others  are  drawing  less  than  in  the 
positions  they  resigned.  There  is  a surgeon  from  the 
British  navy  who  is  getting  thirty  dollars  a month  as 
surgeon  of  my  expedition.  It  is  not  from  our  point  of 
view  a commercial  transaction.  Here  I may  be  incurring 
the  dispkasure  of  the  business  men  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  business  men  of  Canada  look  upon  it  in 
the  right  light.  Dr.  Anderson,  who  is  second  in  com- 
mai^  of  the  expedition,  is  married.  His  wife  is  with  him 
in  Victoria  and  she  told  us  we  ought  to  have  fireless 
cookers.  I said  all  right.  She  found  a place  where  they 
had  two  for  sale.  They  wanted  $15  each  for  them-  sh^ 
thought  It  was  too  much.  She  told  them  this  was  a 
scientific  expedition  and  that  she  ought  to  eet  th^m 

‘hi*?’’  an™ 

sne  saio^  Yes.  If  we  had  known  of  that”  thev 
replied,  we  would  have  put  the  figure  at  $20  for  th^ 
government  can  afford  to  pay."  That  is  the  spirit  we 
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have  found  continually  in  our  ‘J’ue  biggest 

ment  can  afford  to  pay.”  From  the  heads  of  ‘he^  bjgg^e^^^ 

railways  m Canada  down  to  rte  ^ concessions  from 

ut  thrgo~nT?anTCd®to  pay.”  We  have  got  a 

lump  sum  of  money.  . , udf  nav  and 

Some  are  working  for  fs^the  way  the  business 

we  are  all  working  hard,  and  g^y  there 

men  of  this  country  meet  us.  Possibly  y°“  feel 

is  no  business  side  to  this  expeditio  . g early 

hat  way.  I was  trying  to  ta.se  money  tor  n ^ ^t ^ 
fall.  I met  Mr.  Carnegte’s  secretary.^  He  -s. 
be  well-to-do.  (Laughter).  ^ Carnegie  is  not 

tfras^^herrmeTo  fommerdal  prsibilities.”  I 

one  of  ‘he  te™s  was,,that  f-nce^s^houW^g.ve^up^G 

GuTdaloupe.”  The  English  said.  ”We  want  Guadaloupe^ 
Panada  is  a barbarous  waste,  and  the  teaso  y 

England  kept  Canada  was  that  thirteen  °f  ,‘>‘0 
r^olnnies  said*  “We  do  not  want  France,  and  that  is 

-^r^ma^:ntstre^S‘y  “collnLf  and 

he  asked  me  “Where  is  Guadaloupe?  (Laughter.) 

T wSrto  ask  you  where  is  Guadaloupe  there  are  not 
^ut  of  a hundred  could  tell  me^  A secretary  in 
Ottawa  ventured  the  opinion  it  might  be  on  the  coast  ot 

^^Tn^‘67  Samuel  Seward,  of  the  United  States  paid  six 
and  a half  millions  for  Alaska  and  it  was  said  that  it  was 

a waste  of  money  for  a lump  of  ice. 

But  there  is  a more  recent  story.  It  is  centuries  since 
Spitzbergen  was  discovered.  It  was  discovered  by  th 
D^tch  The  Dutch  did  not  think  it  was  worth  claiming. 
Many  countries  had  a chance  to  claim  it  and  as  late  as 
six  years  ago  someone  brought  it  up  m the  Swedish 
parliLent  that  Sweden  should  claim  it.  The  prime 
minister  said  “We  do  not  want  it.”  Last  year  there  was 
taken  from  Spitzbergen  47,000  tons  of  the  best  anthraci  e 
coal  Next  year  it  will  be  a hundred  thousand,  and  in 
the  future  it  will  be  one  of  the  strongest  coal  competitors 
of  the  world.  Now  every  country  wants  it,  but  the  minute 
one  of  them  steps  in  and  takes  possession,  the  other  five 
will  have  a claim.  The  prime  minister  of  Sweden  is 
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doing  everything  he  can  to  fabricate  a diplomatic  claim, 
on  the  strength  of  which  Sweden  has  been  claiming  it. 

North  of  it  is  Victorialand,  where  these  blonde  Eskimos 
ot  mine  are.  There  are  a few  questions  that  make  me 
sore  and  the  commonest  of  them  is:  “If  you  find  any 
country  up  there,  will  it  be  any  good?”  The  answer 
three  stories.  It  is  beyond  our  imagination  to 
tell  what  will  happen  in  the  next  fifty  years.  The  last 
fifty  years  have  made  Alaska  into  an  empire  of  fabulous 
wealth,  the  last  six  years  have  made  Spitzbergen  a bone 
of  contention  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  There  is  no 
telling  what  will  happen,  but  the  day  will  come  when  the 
last  inch  of  the  earth  will  be  of  value,  (Applause). 
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MR.  H.  H.  STEVENS,  M.P. 


ON 

Canada,  East  and  West^^ 


Thurj’dmy,  July  10,  1913 

Mr.  H.  H.  STEVENS,  M.P.  for  Vancouver,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Canadian  Club  on 
July  10th,  1913.  Rev.  Principal  Mackay  presided.  Mr. 
Stevens  said: 

Mr.  President  and  fellow-Canadians:  I consider  it 
indeed  a very  high  privilege  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  the  Canadian  Club  of  Vancouver.  I have 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  and  also  of  addressing  a 
number  of  Canadian  Clubs  in  Eastern  Canada,  and  I can 
truthfully  say  that  I believe  Vancouver  is  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  thoroughly  alive  Canadian  Club  that  exists  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  today.  (Applause).  It  is  as  it 
should  be.  We  are  here  on  the  very  frontier,  one  of  the 
great  outposts  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  life  and  existence  of  the  empire  that  a proper  sen- 
timent should  be  maintained  in  these  outposts.  There- 
fore I say  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  Canadian  Club 
of  Vancouver  should  be  pre-eminent  for  its  activity,  and 
for  its  earnestness  as  well. 

The  subject  which  I have  chosen  to  speak  upon  today 
is  “Canada,  West  and  East.”  I used  this  subject  once  in 
the  East,  but  I reversed  the  words  when  I said  “East  and 
West.”  It  is  a subject  which  I think  should  inspire  all 
true  Canadians.  It  is  one  which  I consider  to  be  of  very 
grave  importance  because  there  is  a division  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  today.  Geographically  that  division 
shows  a dividing  line  in  that  almost  barren  area  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  For  many  years  this 
barrier  was  a most  effective  one,  creating  physical  diffi- 
culties which  have  taken  a considerable  time  to  overcome. 
But  with  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  later  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Nor- 
thern Railway,  which  are  now  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, this  physical  barrier  has  been  largely  overcome. 

There  still  remains,  however,  to  a greater  or  lesser 
extent,  what  I am  pleased  to  term  the  commercial  barrier 
or  difference  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country. 
Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  these  two  great  divisions.  In  the  East  we  have  the 
maritime  provinces  with  their  wealth  of  fisheries  and 
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minerals,  as  well  as  agricultural  value.  Then  we  have 
the  great  province  of  Quebec — which  is  now  the  largest 
province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  far  as  srea^  is  ^ 
concerned,  a proud  position  British  Columbia  long  held 
we  have  Quebec,  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces,  with  its 
areas  of  mineral  wealth  as  yet  only  partially  explored, 
together  with  their  extensive  manufacturing  interest. 
Then  we  come  further  west  to  Ontario,  the  premier  prov- 
ince of  Canada — and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  our  own 
province  to  apply  that  term  to  Ontario — which  produces 
more  agricultural  products  than  any  other  province  in 
Canada,  and  whose  manufacturing  products  are  of  course 
pre-eminent.  Ontario,  I think,  and  portions  of  Quebec, 
are  destined  to  become  the  great  manufacturing  centres 
of  Canada.  With  its  vast  water-powers  being  developed, 
now  under  governmental  supervision,  revolutionizing  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  this  part  of  Canada,  it  is 
rapidly  becoming,  with  portions  of  Quebec,  the  great 
manufacturing  centre  of  Canada,  and  it  will  increase  as 
the  years  go  by.  I have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  these 
subjects  other  than  to  briefly  bring  them  to  your  attention. 

Then  in  the  West  we  have  the  prairie  provinces,  which 
I shall  take  collectively.  It  would  be  most  interesting 
indeed  to  give  vital  statistics,  but  I shall  weary  you  with 
only  a very  few.  The  population  of  the  three  prairie 
provinces  is  1,323,000,  an  increase  of  300  per  cent,  in  ten 
years — a very  creditable  increase  and  an  indication  of 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  next  decade  or  so.  These 
three  provinces  contain  365,000,000  acres  of  arable  land. 
Only  20,000,000  at  present  are  under  cultivation,  giving 
again  some  idea  of  their  vast  possibilities.  This  small 
area,  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  totrd  aiea  of  arable 
land,  produced  in  1912  495,000,000  bushels  of  grain, 
besides  a very  large  quantity  of  roots  and  other  farm 
produce.  The  total  arable  land  is  capable  of  producing 
four  and  three-quarter  billion  bushels  of  grain.  These 
figures  are  so  stupendous  that  we  scarcely  realize  what 
they  mean. 

In  addition  to  vast  areas  of  pulp  land  there  are  timber 
lands,  natural  gas,  vast  oil  areas,  asphalt  beds  v/liich 
exceed,  at  least  as  far  as  we  know,  in  quantity,  that  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  known  world,  and  very  extensive 
water  powers.  These  I just  briefly  touch  upon  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  tremendous  heritage  we  have  in 
the  three  prairie  provinces.  In  .addition  to  that  there  is 
the  great  province  of  British  Columbia,  395,000  square 
miles,  with  its  7,000  miles  of  coastline,  its  ^ast  fisheries — 
which  last  year  produced  more  than  any  other  province 
in  Canada,  $13,700,000  worth — and  yet  we  realize  the 
fishing  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Our  mines  pro- 
duced about  $31,000,000  worth,  agricultural  products  were 
about  $16,000,000,  and  forests  about  $20,000,000,  which  of 
course  was  a poor  year  so  far  as  the  lumber  industry  is 
concerned.  The  total  mineral  output  was  $430,000,000, 
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and  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  British  Colum- 
bia are  unprospected  at  the  present  time.  I must  ask 
your  indulgence  in  giving  these  figures  in  totals,  but  they 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  heritage  which  we  have,  not  only 
in  the  West,  but  also  in  the  East. 

These  two  great  sections  of  Canada  are  the  heritage  of 
the  people  of  Canada,  and  I think  it  is  absolutely  funda- 
mental to  a proper  national  spirit  that  the  people  of 
Canada  should  realize  that  this  is  our  heritage  to  develop 
and  not  to  dissipate  and  give  away.  We  might  say  that 
the  East  can  exist  without  the  West,  and  vice-versa. 
That  is  perfectly  true;  but  if  we  are  to  develop  a nation 
worthy  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  empire  which 
gave  us  birth,  then  the  West  and  East  must  join  hands 
with  one  object  in  view — the  development  of  a great 
nation  in  this  vast  territory  which  is  our  heritage. 
(Applause). 

This  dividing  line  of  which  I spoke  a moment  ago 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  must  be  eradicated. 
It  must  be  changed  into  a living,  pulsating  link,  joining 
the  two  section  of  the  country  together;  and  I wish  to  say 
that  this  is  Ontario’s  work,  and  that  they  are  nobly  attack- 
ing the  difficulties  and  the  problems  which  present  them- 
selves to  them.  I believe  the  time  is  coming  when  this 
section  of  country  which  has  so  effectually  divided  the 
two  sections  of  Canada  will  become  one  big  producing 
area.  To  the  north  of  the  main  avenues  of  transportation 
there  lies  a large  area,  a clay  belt;  then  there  is  this 
mineral  belt,  which  has  only  been  discovered  in  recent 
years;  so  that  we  have  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  these  great  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 

The  problem  we  are  called  upon  to  solve  is  this:  How 
are  we  to  develop  this  great  Dominion  into  one  nation 
with  a common  history,  a uniform  social  and  commercial 
life,  and  national  educational  facilities?  That  seems  to 
be  the  problem  facing  the  Canadian  people  today.  In 
the  first  place  I believe  we  should  have  a national  ideal 
before  us  at  all  times.  We  must  have  something  before 
us  that  is  worthy  of  the  people  who  inherit  this  country. 
What  shall  it  be?  Shall  it  be  Canada,  a self-contained 
nation,  severing  the  ties,  the  exterior  ties,  which  have 
existed  so  long,  hurling  back  to  the  old  motherland  the 
obligations  of  centuries,  telling  her  we  have  had  her  pro- 
tection without  cost — we  have  enjoyed  your  gold,  we  have 
enjoyed  the  prestige  of  empire;  we  are  now  adults,  we 
know  you  no  more,  so  get  you  gone;  or  shall  it  be  Canada, 
fully  conscious  of  her  greatness  and  the  potentialities  of 
her  resources,  but  realizing  her  supreme  strength  and 
grandeur  in  being  the  chief  corner-stone  in  the  noblest 
empire  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  fulfilling  her  des- 
tiny as  a participant  in  the  larger  destiny  of  the  mother 
of  nations?  Which  is  it  to  be — Canada,  a disintegrating 
nation-influence,  or  Canada  in  the  front  rank  fighting  the 
national,  social  and  commercial  battles  of  the  empire? 
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Some  people  say,  “we  owe  nothing  to  the  old 
Very  few  true  Canadians  ever  give  expression  to  tnat 
sentiment.  I have  heard  it — “we  owe  nothing  to  t e 
motherland.”  We  owe  a great  deal  to  the  motherlana. 

I have  already  indicated  some  of  the  things  protec^n 
for  a century  without  the  cost  of  a dollar  to  us.  We 
have  had  the  prestige  of  empire,  and  I would  impress  on 
you  the  value  of  that.  It  is  hard  to  .,1^ 

impossible  to  over-estimate,  it.  We  have  had  billions 
of  money  poured  into  our  land  for  its  development, 
is  true  that  at  the  present  time  we  are  experiencing  a 
little  stringency,  but  this  is  a mere  incidental  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  and  its  commercial  development. 

We  have  had  the  sons  of  Great  Britain  come  here 
and  build  up  this  country,  and  if  you  look  over  this  great 
Canada  of  ours  I think  we  must  confess  that  it  is  to  the  sons 
of  the  motherland  we  owe  to  a large  extent  the  develop- 
ment of  Canada.  (Applause).  r>  • • .4 

Lastly,  we  owe  our  institutions  to  Great  Britain,  and 
I defy  any  living  man  to  point  to  institutions  which  are 
more  democratic,  which  have  a greater  element  of  free- 
dom, than  the  institutions  of  Canada.  If  time  would  per- 
mit I would  like  to  go  into  that  point  and  compare  it 
with  the  boasted  freedom  and  democracy  of  our  friends 
to  the  south,  not  with  the  idea  of  casting  reflections  on 
their  institutions,  for  they  are  good — and,  by  the  way, 
they  got  them  from  us — but  to  show  that  we  are  within 
an  empire  in  which  there  is  a greater  measure  of  democ- 
racy than  they  have.  In  the  first  place,  the  cabinet  of 
the  United  States  is  not  elected  by  the  people.  The 
president  is  elected,  but  not  one  of  his  cabinet  ever 
appeals  to  the  people.  In  Canada,  the  government  of  the 
country  is  elected  by  the  people  directly,  and  sits  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  meets  criticism  and  answers 
questions  every  day  during  the  session  of  parliament. 
In  the  United  States  their  cabinet  never  attends  the 
House  of  Congress.  I throw  that  out  as  a hint  and  submit 
it  to  you  as  a most  interesting  subject  for  study.  It  will 
inspire  us  with  a true  view  of  the  splendid  institutions 
of  our  great  country. 

My  second  point  is  what  I consider  the  most  important 
— a united  citizenship.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  in 
Canada  we  should  have  a united  citizenship.  We  hold  the 
citizenship  of  our  country  altogether  too  cheaply.  We  have 
carelessly  given  away  the  privileges  of  citizenship  of  this 
country,  and  I firmly  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  should  be  more  careful  in  regard  to  extending  the  privi- 
leges of  our  citizenship  so  freely  as  we  have  done. 
(Applause).  One  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  question 
of  citizenship  is  immigration.  In  1912  we  received 
402,000  immigrants.  150,00  of  those  were  British,  the 
type  we  want  and  of  which  I need  say  nothing.  They 
are  easily  assimilated — in  fact  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assimilate  them  at  all,  but  simply  to  adapt  them  to  the 
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new  conditions.  139,000  were  Americans  and  55  per  cent, 
of  these  were  farmers,  but  it  is,  I believe,  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  tell  our  American  cousins  that 
we  appreciate  their  coming  here,  that  we  value  them  as 
citizens,  knowing  their  worth,  but  when  they  come  to 
Canada  they  must  extend  to  Canada,  to  her  institutions 
and  laws,  that  respect  which  is  due  to  them.  (Applause). 
If  they  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  earning  their  live- 
lihood— and  this  is  the  doctrine  they  preach  on  the  other 
side — they  \vill  have  to  accept  in  toto  all  those  things 
I have  rnentioned — traditions,  customs,  laws  and  history. 
We  realize  that  our  institutions  are  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  we  have  no  need 
to  apologise  for  them  to  any  person. 

The  foreign  element  in  immigration  constituted  112,000. 
40,000  came  frorn  Southern  Europe.  In  my  estimation — 
and  I say  it  advisedly — a large  portion  of  that  40,000  are 
an  undesirable  class  of  immigrant  for  this  country. 
(Applause).  A very  brief  investigation  into  our  criminal 
statistics  in  the  great  centres  of  Canada  will  demonstrate 
to  any  man  who  has  an  open  mind  on  the  subject  that 
the  largest  proportion  of  our  criminals  come  from  that 
class  of  imrnigrant  from  Southern  Europe,  who  have  a 
very  vague  idea  of  the  democratic  form  of  government 
we  enjoy,  who  do  not  value  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
as  they  should  do,  and  I say  the  time  has  arrived  when 
that  class  of  immigrant  should  be  very  rigidly  restricted. 
The  Asiatics.  As  far  as  the  Japanese  are  concerned,  we 
receive  about  450  per  annum.  The  Japanese  object  to 
some  of  our  regulations,  but  I want  to  point  out  one  or 
two  things  to  show  we  are  reasonable.  The  Japanese 
exclude  Chinese  coolies  from  Japan;  they  also  exclude  the 
citizens  of  all  nations  who  have  not  a special  treaty 
with  Japan.  They  demand  ten  years’  residence  before 
anyone  can  become  a naturalized  citizen  of  Japan,  and 
then  only  as  a special  privilege  extended  by  the  govern- 
ment. I do  not  question  these  things,  but  we  have  the 
same  right  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned.  (Applause). 
Of  Chinese  there  were  about  7,500  came  in  last  year 
altogether  too  many.  It  is  my  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
bring  about  a treaty  with  China,  similar  to  that  with 
Japan,  restricting  the  number  of  immigrants  coming  here. 
We  do  not  wish  to  discriminate  or  cast  reflections  upon 
pees,  but  we  must  protect  this  country  from  a class  of 
immigrant  which,  from  an  industrial  and  national  stand- 
point, threatens  the  very  life  of  this  Dominion. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Hindu  question.  The  Hindu 
quption  is  probably  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  the  empire  today.  I speak  of  this  advisedly,  and 
after  a deep  study  of  the  problem,  and  I do  not  speak 
of  it  with  any  malice.  I have  nothing  but  the  kindliest 
feeling  for  the  Hindu,  but  I keep  before  my  mind  this 
great  fact:  that  we  as  Canadian  citizens  are  bound  to 
protect  our  country.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
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a nation  as  it  is  the  first  law  of  an  individual.  The 
Hindu  problem  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
is  claimed  they  are  part  of  the  empire  and  should  ave 
access  to  all  parts.  I reply  to  that,  that  while  they  are 
subjects  of  the  empire  they  are  not  citizens  of  the  empire, 
and  have  never  exercised  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
even  in  their  own  country,  and  why  should  we  m the 
Dominion  of  Canada  be  called  upon  to  extend  privileges 
to  them  which  they  have  not  won  in  their  own  country. 
Then  the  question  in  brought  forward,  why  not  allow 
them  to  bring  in  their  wives.  I immediately  answer 
“which  wife?”  It  is  a direct  answer  and  an  answer  that 
cannot  be  lightly  passed  over.  Let  me  give  you  a few 
points.  The  child-wife  problem  is  an  institution  that  is 
firmly  fixed  in  India.  There  are  nine  million  girl-wiyes 
in  India  under  fifteen  years  of  age;  there  are  two  million 
girl-wives  under  eleven  years  of  age.  I say  if  you  are 
going  to  throw  down  the  barrier  and  allow  the  Hindu  to 
come  here  bringing  in  his  ideas  of  civilization,  bringing 
in  his  domestic  ideas,  then  you  will  have  to  admit  one  of 
their  institutions — the  child-wife  institution;  and  it  is 
only  one  of  a large  number  of  others  equally  objectionable 
from  our  standpoint. 

One-third  of  the  children  born  in  India  of  mothers 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  die  in  infancy,  and  25  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  India  die  prematurely  from  physical 
crime,  the  direct  result  of  the  child-wife  practice.  These 
are  vital  statistics;  anyone  can  get  them  from  the  grey 
and  the  blue  books  of  India.  So  I say  this  problem 
presents  difficulties  we  must  face  at  this  time.  It  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  Hindu  as  a whole  to  come  here  and  bring 
his  wife.  The  Hindus  who  came  here  had  a mass  meet- 
ing recently;  there  were  118  present;  but  there  are  2,500 
in  the  district,  and  only  118  considered  it  worth  their 
while  to  attend  that  meeting.  That  is  sent  out  as  an 
evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  Hindus  to  get  in  their  wives. 
It  is  sent  out  by  a few  agitators  who  are  living  largely 
by  their  wits.  I have  not  time  to  go  further  into  that 
question  other  than  to  say  this:  It  is  claimed  the  Hindus 
want  to  settle  our  agricultural  areas.  I point  out  this  to 
you  from  our  present  experience,  that  the  Hindus  hire 
themselves  in  the  great  centres  of  our  country.  They 
were  never  pioneers,  never  in  their  history.  I challenge 
any  man  to  point  to  a single  instance  in  the  history  of 
India  where  they  have  done  anything  of  a lasting  char- 
acter for  the  advancement  of  civilization,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  their  civilization  antedates  ours  by  a couple  of 
thousand  years.  I challenge  any  Hindu  to  produce  it. 
Everything  in  India  today  that  is  worth  having  is  the 
practical  result  of  British  rule,  and  with  all  its  mistakes 
it  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  India. 

My  third  point  is  that  Canada  needs  a sound  com- 
mercial policy.  We  must  have  a policy  which  will  develop 
the  whole  nation.  The  tariff  should  not  be  looked  upon 
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as  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  manufacturer,  but  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  industry  against 
countries  where  the  standard  of  iiving  is  much  below  our 
own.  While  we  want  home  markets,  we  do  not  want  them 
at  the  expense  of  citizenship. 

My  fourth  point  is:  Get  a common  social,  ethical  and 
educational  standard.  A man’s  social  standard  should  be 
measured  by  his  services  to  the  people.  That  is  the 
highest  point  to  which  he  can  attain.  The  ethics  of  this 
country  should  be  the  ethics  of  the  great  empire  from 
which  we  sprang,  and  I say  the  education  of  this  country 
should  be  common  to  all. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  we,  the  favored 
citizens  of  this  great  and  fair  country,  are  building  a 
superior  superstructure  upon  the  foundations  which  have 
been  laid  by  generations  who  have  preceded  us.  It  is 
for  us  to  determine  if  the  consummation  of  our  labors 
is  to  be  a nation  divided  against  itself,  torn  by  factions, 
industrial,  commercial  and  social,  repudiating  the  obliga- 
tions of  our  infancy  and  cut  off  from  the  prestige  of  empire; 
or  a nation  vibrating  with  the  energy  of  youth,  truly 
autonornous,  but  manfully  shouldering  the  increasing 
responsibilities  of  empire,  responsibilities  which  will 
demand  in  the  future  great  sacrifices  from  us,  but  which, 
if  properly  discharged,  will  inevitably  result  in  increasing 
the  solidarity  of  the  empire,  thereby  hastening  the  day 
when  we  can  live  in  universal  peace.  It  is  then  our 
bounden  duty  on  all  occasions  to  stand  unflinchingly  for 
a united  Canada,  an  active  participant  in  a great  world- 
wide imperial  federation  of  nations.  (Applause). 
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Tuesday,  July  29,  1913 

CAPTAIN  LIONEL  HALSEY  and  officers  of  the  battle 
cruiser  New  Zealand  were  the  guests  of  the  Club  at 
the  luncheon  held  on  July  29th,  in  the  Dominion  Hall. 
Rev.  Principal  Mackay  presided,  and  there  was  a large 
attendance. 

Captain  Halsey,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  health 
of  the  officers  of  the  warship,  said: 

Principal  Mackay  and  gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the 
officers  of  the  New  Zealand,  I rise  to  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  reception  you  have  given  us 
here  in  the  western  waters  of  Canada.  I take  this  oppor- 
tunity first  and  foremost  of  thanking  you  here  today 
because  I can  see,  and  I have  been  told,  that  you  are  a 
really  representative  gathering  of  the  great  city  of  Van- 
couver, and  therefore  I wish  to  thank  you  for  our  mag- 
nificent reception  on  Sunday  when  we  entered  your 
splendid  harbor.  Never  before,  I think  I am  right  in 
saying,  have  officers  and  men  seen  what  we  have  seen  in 
this  world-wide  tour  we  are  making.  We  have  entered 
the  harbors  now  of  every  big  dominion  of  the  empire  and 
we  have  been  received  in  the  most  loyal*  and  enthusiastic 
way  by  the  members  of  every  dominion  in  the  empire — 
(applause) — and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  by  the 
harbor  we  have  just  entered.  I do  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  ship  for  the  way  you  received  us  on 
Sunday,  and  I am  proud  to  say  that  I was  fortunate  enough 
in  having  on  board  your  premier,  the  premier  of  British 
Columbia,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  even  he,  who  is  a 
man  of  iron,  was  himself  touched  when  he  saw  from  the 
decks  of  the  New  Zealand  what  his  province  could  do. 
It  touched  us  to  the  heart,  everyone  of  us,  and  as  I say, 
I cannot  have  any  chance  other  than  through  you  to 
express  my  thanks. 

Now  I wish  to  thank  you  again  for  the  reception  you 
have  given  us  here  today  and  for  the  way  in  which  you 
have  received  the  toast  of  our  health  and  drunk  it.  I am 
told  that  I am  to  have  half  an  hour  to  speak,  and  I was 
also  told  by  your  chairman  that  the  last  tune  the  band 
played  before  he  proposed  the  toast  of  His  Majesty’s 
health  was  “Will  ye  no’  come  back  again.”  If  I was  to 
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speak  for  half  an  hour  you  would  not  play  that  afterwards, 

so  that  I do  not  propose  to. 

I am  going  to,  if  I may,  just  rehearse  to  you  a ^^tt  e 
of  what  our  experiences  have  been  since  we  leit  tne 
shores  of  the  mother  country.  As  you  know,  we  lett 
ostensibly  to  show  New  Zealand  the  result  of  their 
magnanimous  gift  to  the  British  empire.  When  i was 
appointed  to  the  ship  I imagined  I was  going  straiglA  out 
there  and  then  home  again  to  join  the  first  fleet.  But  i 
am  glad  to  say  that  instead  of  going  out  straight  througi 
the  canal,  it  was  thought  that  as  the  government  of  Bouth 
Africa  desired  the  ship  to  go  that  way,  I was  first  ot  a 
ordered  there  instead  of  going  by  the  Suez  Canal  route. 
From  that,  it  grew  to  a regular  empire  tour,  and  we  are 
all  proud,  the  men  on  board  the  ship,  at  having  had  the 
chance  of  visiting  the  loyal  dominions  of  the  empire.  We 
knew  they  were  loyal  before  -we  started,  but  how  loyal 
they  were  I am  perfectly  certain  none  of  us  thoroughly 
realized  until  we  had  seen  it.  (Applause). 

From  first  to  last,  at  every  place  we  have  touched,  we 
have  received  nothing  but  the  most  cordial  hospitahty. 
Why?  Because  the  other  dominions,  apart  from  New 
Zealand,  wished  to  show  their  sister  dominion  what  they 
think  of  her  supporting  the  empire  in  the  way  she  has. 
(Applause).  Little  New  Zealand  set  the  pace  and  it  was 
taken  up  by  other  dominions  and  by  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  Canada  I know  full  well  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing, whatever  they  think  is  right — and  whatever  they 
think  is  right  the  Admiralty,  I know  (I  have  permission  to 
say  so),  will  support  it,  whatever  it  may  be.  (Applause). 
Canada  has  a right  to  choose  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
best  thing — (hear,  hear) — and  it  will  be  supported  through 
thick  and  thin  by  the  government  at  home.  (Applause). 

We  got  to  the  Cape,  and  what  happened?  I thought 
we  were  going  to  do  what  we  have  been  doing  the  last 
two  days,  coaling  ship,  and  I did  not  think  of  much  else, 
but  when  we  got  within  wireless  touch  of  the  Cape  we 
were  besieged  by  cordial  invitations  to  every  conceivable 
thing  you  can  imagine — (laughter) — not  only  in  the  ports 
but  right  away  up  country;  and  that  has  been  the  case 
everywhere  else.  We  got  to  Capetown  and  we  had  a right 
royal  time  there.  We  then  went  on  to  Durban,  visiting 
the  naval  port  of  Simond’s  Bay.  When  at  Durban  we 
sent  contingents  of  officers  and  men  right  up  to  Johannes- 
burg and  Pretoria  and  into  the  heart  of  the  Dutch  popu- 
lation in  Bloemfontein,  and  the  magnificent  reception  they 
got,  not  only  at  their  destination  but  the  whole  way  along 
the  route,  was  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  And  it  was 
marvellous  when  you  come  to  realize  it — as  many  of  you  no 
doubt  do  because  so  many  of  your  flesh  and  blood  were  left 
behind  when  they  went  to  fight  the  empire’s  battles  in 
South  Africa  but  a short  time  ago;  and,  as  I say,  to  see  the 
loyalty  that  exists  there  now  under  British  rule  only  eleven 
years  after  that  bloody  war,  I think  it  is  perfectly 
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marvellous  to  see  what  British  rule  can  do.  (Applause). 
Without  giving  you  any  reasons  for  what  I say,  I do  tell 
you  this,  that  in  South  Africa  the  people  there — and  by 
the  people  I mean  the  Dutch  as  well  as  the  British — are  as 
loyal  to  the  empire  as  you  loyal  people  are  here  in  British 
Columbia  and  Canada.  (Applause). 

You  may  perhaps  think  that  what  1 say  is  extravagant 
talk,  but  it  is  not.  We  have  seen  it,  and  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  staking  my  life  on  what  I say,  and  I am  backed 
up,  I know,  by  my  own  officers  and  men,  who  have  seen 
what  I have  seen.  From  there  we  went  to  Australia,  and 
again  we  received  a most  loyal  and  cordial  reception. 
We  spent  two  and  a half  months  in  what  I cannot  help 
calling  our  dominion,  for  they  gave  us  the  permission  to 
be  New  Zealanders,  and  we  are  proud  of  it.  I thought 
that  anyhow,  spending  two  and  a half  months  among 
the  New  Zealanders,  we  should  find  out  whether  their 
loyalty  to  us  as  naval  officers  and  to  the  ship  waned  or 
not.  But  not  a bit  of  it.  The  reception  we  got  in  every 
place  on  arrival  was  marvellous,  and  the  send  off  that 
was  given  us  at  the  big  places  was  also  marvellous.  I 
never  wish  as  long  as  I live  to  forget  the  day  we  left 
Wellington  and  the  day  we  left  Auckland.  It  was,  I 
can  only  say,  on  exactly  the  same  scale  as  the  reception 
you  gave  to  us  when  we  arrived,  and  you  know  what 
that  was. 

Before  I sit  down,  I think,  being  a representative 
gathering,  that  it  might  interest  you  to  know  just  a little 
bit  about  the  ship  in  which  we  have  the  honor  to  serve, 
because  she  is,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  last  words  in 
naval  construction.  I am  going  to  give  you  a few  figures 
in  order  that  some  of  you  who  perhaps  do  not  know 
these  things  might  realize  what  it  means  when  a dominion 
subscribes  amongst  the  people  two  millions  sterling  of 
money  to  buy  one  unit  for  the  British  empire.  On  board 
we  have  a complement  of  eight  hundred  souls,  and  I will 
guarantee  that  none  of  you  who  have  seen  the  ship  close 
and  none  of  you  who  will  go  on  board — and  I hope  all 
of  you  will  before  we  go — none  of  you  will  realize  that 
there  are  eight  hundred  souls  on  board,  for  they  are 
mostly  all  unseen.  If  you  were  to  see  us  going  into  action, 
you  could  walk  about  the  upper  deck  and  see  not  one  soul, 
you  could  walk  along  the  main  deck  and  see  not  one  soul. 
If  you  had  the  time  to  go  into  every  apartment  and  count 
every  man  you  might  count  six  hundred.  But  those  eight 
hundred  souls  are  all  working  on  board  in  the  hundred  and 
one  places  in  confined  spaces  that  are  on  board  that 
ship.  The  reason  that  you  do  not  see  the  men  when  they 
are  in  action  in  this:  that  we  are  an  armored  ship,  and  the 
great  endeavor  of  naval  architects  is  to  so  construct  the 
ship  that  every  man  as  far  as  possible  shall  be  behind 
armor.  We  in  that  ship  are  armored  fore  and  aft,  on 
back  and  sides  we  have  armor,  decks  below  and  main 
decks,  and  all  the  turret  guns,  of  which  there  are  eight. 
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and  four  turrets  are  armored.  The  only  place  on  the 
upper  deck  where  you  will  find  people  not  behind  armor 

is  in  the  conning  tower.  _ 

The  ship  in  action  is  steered  from  the  bottom,  ine 
whole  of  the  work  of  the  ship  is  performed,  as  I say,  below, 
within  armor,  and  the  fighting  of  the  ship  is  performed 
by  the  gun  crews,  part  of  whom  are  in  the  turrets  and 
therefore  behind  armor.  The  complement  of  that  ship 
includes  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  whose  duty  it  is 
purely  and  solely  to  work  the  engines,  and  when  you 
come  to  think  that  that  ship  has  thirty-one  boilers  and 
that  those  boilers  provide  steam  which  propels  the  ship 
at  a speed  of  thirty-one  miles  an  hour,  you  will  realize 
that  it  does  take  some  energy  to  push  that  ship,  and  the 
44,000  horse-power  takes  some  going.  The  men  who  are 
down  in  the  stokeholds  have  not  altogether  a slack  time. 

You  may  wonder  what  on  earth  the  crew  do,  but  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  when  you  take  the  four  turrets 
alone,  each  of  those  turrets  from  top  to  bottom  is  for 
fifty  men  who  work  them,  although  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  is  worked  by  hydraulic  machinery,  and  when 
you  go  into  one  of  the  turrets  and  see  three  or  four  men 
on  the  top  floor,  so  to  speak,  working  those  guns  about 
with  the  greatest  ease,  you  will  still  wonder  where  the  rest 
of  the  fifty  are.  But  they  are  there  in  the  magazines 
and  every  person  is  in  his  place.  Besides  these  turret 
crews  you  have  got  an  enormous  plant  of  electrical  works. 
There  are  electricians  and  rnechanics  and  others  all 
fully  employed  working  the  ship. 

When  I say  “working  the  ship’'  you  may  say,  “but  you 
are  not  always  in  action.”  No,  but  a ship  of  war  is  in 
peace  as  near  a thing  of  war  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
be,  because  our  peace  training  is  absolutely  akin  to  what 
we  will  do  if  it  comes  to  war.  The  more  we  train  the 
men,  and  the  more  work  we  have  in  this  way,  the  more 
efficient  shall  we  be  should  that  awful  day  come — which 
God  forbid!  But  we  have  got  to  be  ready  for  it,  and  I 
trust  that,  as  your  chairman  said,  should  the  day  ever  come, 
that  the  naval  officer  of  the  present  day,  like  the  naval 
officer  and  men  of  the  past,  will  not  be  found  wanting. 
(Applause). 

Just  before  I sit  down  I want  to  tell  you  what  we  can 
do.  Do  you  realize  that  everyone  of  those  eight  big 
guns  on  board  throws  a projectile  of  over  eight  hundred 
pounds,  and  further,  when  we  fire  a broadside  of  eight 
guns,  we  fire  out  of  the  ship  in  one  minute  over  three  tons 
of  metal.  When  you  come  to  think  of  the  fact  that  we 
fire  every  one  of  those  guns  three  times  in  one  minute,  we 
are  sending  from  the  ship  in  one  minute  twenty-four  tons 
of  metal.  If  we  can  throw  that  twenty-four  tons  of  metal 
straight,  I am  sure  there  is  no  need  to  fear.  (Applause). 
We  are  training  our  men  in  the  hopes  that  we  shall  throw 
that  stuff  in  before  they  get  a chance  to  throw  it  into 
us  first. 
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We  have  also  on  board,  as  you  know,  torpedoes  of 
the  latest  type,  which  are  capable  of  destroying  a ship 
at  three  miles  distance  and  more,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  for  us  before  a ship  of  the  enemy  can  get 
within  that  range  to  so  batter  her  with  our  gun  fire  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  go  within  that  range  and  get  our 
torpedoes  in  before  she  can  do  the  same  to  us. 

You  may  say,  what  is  that  ship  the  New  Zealand? 
The  press,  I notice,  call  her  a battleship  and  sometimes 
a cruiser.  She  is  a battle-cruiser  and  she  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  a new  form  of  instrument  of  war:  she  both  cruises 
and  finds  the  enemy  and  if  possible  she  may  perhaps  sink 
an  inferior  enemy.  She  has  the  speed  and  can  find  a battle 
fleet,  and  she  can  then  withdraw  and  fight  as  a battleship 
in  the  line  of  battle,  and  that  is  the  difference  between 
a battleship  and  a battle-cruiser.  The  battleship  is 
simply  and  solely  a ship  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  waits 
for  the  great  action  and  then  fights  it,  but  a cruiser  is  a 
ship  that  finds  the  enemy  and  either  lures  the  enemy  on 
to  the  battle  fleet  or  tells  the  battle  fleet  the  whereabouts 
of  the  enemy. 

In  a battle-cruiser  at  war  we  conform  to  both  the 
duties  of  a cruiser  and  the  duties  of  a battleship.  We  have 
the  speed  of  a cruiser  and  we  have  the  armor  and  arma- 
ment of  a battleship. 

I will  say  no  more  but  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  New  Zealand  for  the  cordial  way 
in  which  you  have  received  us  here  today  in  your  mag- 
nificent city  of  Vancouver.  It  is  to  me  a great  pleasure 
to  come  here  because  I have  never  been  here  really  as 
a naval  officer,  although  twenty-one  years  ago  I passed 
through  Vancouver,  and  I was  anxious  to  see  it  again. 
I had  one  day  in  Vancouver,  but  my  one  day  in  Vancouver 
twenty-one  years  ago  was  quite  different  to  now,  and  it 
was  quite  a different  place  to  what  it  is  now,  and  I thought 
I knew  all  about  it.  I felt  when  I arrived  here  like  the 
foreigner  once  who  said  “I  once  went  to  England  I 
remember  it  so  well.”  I said,  “Whereabouts  did  you  go?” 
and  he  said,  “I  went  to  your  seaport  and  the  postoffice 
was  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  landing  place  ” 
(Laughter). 

I feel  like  that,  visiting  your  city  today  after  twenty-one 
years  absence  from  it,  and  therefore  it  is  a great  pleasure 
to  me  to  come  back,  and  I do  hope  that  my  duties  as  a 
naval  officer  may  bring  me  back  again  to  your  hospitable 
city.  (Applause). 
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LORD  EMMOTT 


British  Parliamentary  Party 

ON 


** Empire  Relations** 


Tueaday,  August  5,  1913 


Lord  Emmott 

The  members  of  the  British  Parliamentary  Party  were 
entertained  to  an  informal  banquet  by  the  Canadian 
Club,  Vancouver,  on  August  5,  1913,  in  Pender  Hall.  Rev. 
Dr.  Mackay  presided. 

Lord  Emmott,  replying  to  the  toast  “Our  Guests,”  said: 
Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I thank  you  most  cor- 

dially for  the  great  heartiness  of  your  reception  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself  this  evening.  It  is  a great  honor 
to  be  entertained  by  the  Canadian  Club  of  Vancouver.  I 
hear  much  in  the  Old  Country  of  the  Canadian  Clubs  of 
Canada,  and  I hear  that  amongst  them  all  the  Canadian 
Club  of  Vancouver  takes  a very  high  place.  I do,  there- 
fore, thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  first  of  all 
for  entertaining  us  here,  and  secondly  for  the  cordiality 
of  the  reception  which  you  have  given  to  us. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I do  not  know  much  about  Vancou- 
ver. That  must  be  perfectly  plain  to  all  of  you,  for  I 
have  only  been  here  for  a few  hours  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.  All  I can  say  is  that  I think  the  future  of  Van- 
couver is  undoubtedly  assured,  and  although  the  effects 
of  that  great  engineering  operation,  the  Panama  Canal, 
when  it  is  opened,  are  still  a matter  of  uncertainty,  even 
to  wise  men,  I think  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  effect 
of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  must  be  to  improve 
the  trade  and  improve  the  opportunities  of  those  who 
dwell  on  your  far-famed  Pacific  Coast.  (Applause.) 

I am  sorry  that  our  visit  here  is  so  short;  very  sorry, 
indeed;  but  we  have  not  come  here  to  do  Canada,  al- 
though Canada  has  done  us  very  well.  We  are  here  on 
our  way  to  Australia,  and  our  lightning  passage,  worthy 
almost  of  our  American  cousins,  is  simply  what  I may 
say  is  a cinematograph  glance  at  your  great  country.  I 
am  very  much  wondering  of  what  in  my  ignorance  of 
Vancouver  I am  to  say  to  you  tonight.  Many  of  you 
gentlemen  have  done  things  I should  feel  very  proud  of 
had  I done  them.  You  have  stood  face  to  face  with  nature 
in  her  sterner  and  more  angry  moods.  You  have  learned 
to  do  without  many  things  that  we  in  the  smooth- 
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working  machinery  of  an  older  civilization 
almost  necessities;  and  here  am  I,  a tenderfoot,  as  e 
address  you  a few  hours  after  my  entry  into  Vancouver. 
What  am  I to  say?  There  is  one  thing  I can 
attempt  to  answer  one  of  the  questions  that  is  invanao  y 
put  to  me  by  numerous  members  of  the  press  one  sees  at 
every  place,  and  who  talk  to  you  on  every  platform.  Une 
of  their  questions  is  invariably:  “What  are  your  impres 

sions  of  Canada?”  If  you  will  allow  me,  I will,  as  one 
who  has  crossed  Canada  for  the  first  time,  give  you  a ew 
of  my  impressions.  We  have  seen  many  of  your  cities, 
we  have  seen  some  of  your  magnificent  rivers,  we  have 
crossed  two  of  your  great  lakes,  we  have  travelled  over 
your  rolling  prairies,  and  prairies  that  did  not  roll,  ana 
finally  we  have  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  we 
have  come  down  to  this  beautiful  British  Columbia,  appro- 
priately through  Westminster  Junction.  When  we  got 
there  we  felt  quite  happy  to  think  we  were  doing  our 
duty,  although  we  were  not  in  attendance  at  Westminster 


at  home.  . , . 

The  first  impression  I have  received  is  gratification  at 

the  extreme  cordiality  of  the  welcome  that  has  been  ex- 
tended to  us  everywhere.  It  shows  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadians  a real  affection  for  the  Mother  Country. 
(Applause.)  We  have  been  received  by  lieutenant- 
governors,  commercial  magnates,  municipal  authorities 
and  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  the  kindliest 
way.  One  surprise  was  given  us  at  Moose  Jaw,  where  the 
mayor  and  several  of  the  leading  citizens  met  us  with  a 
string  of  motor-cars,  although  we  had  only  half  an  hour, 
for  a run  round  the  city.  If  we  have  been  received  well 
everywhere,  we  have  been  received  not  less  so  in  the 


famous  West. 

We  have  received  also  a good  deal  of  attention  from 
the  press.  I do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I seem  to  be 
blamed  for  having  enjoined  silence  on  the  party.  I 
assure  you  I did  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  here  we  are  on 
a visit  primarily  to  one  of  the  great  dominions  and,  as  it 
happens,  through  another  great  dominion.  We  do  not 
want  to  discuss  our  home  politics  or  else  we  should  quar- 
rel among  ourselves.  (Laughter.)  This  is  the  first  occa- 
sion, I believe,  on  which  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  has  visited  any  of  the  great  dominions 
during  his  tenure  of  office.  It  would  be  quite  improper 
for  me  to  discuss  your  politics  and  it  would  be  very  em- 
barrassing if  my  friends  found  themselves  free  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  there  are  two  great  categories  of  questions 
ruled  out  at  once. 

I am  afraid  that  our  discretion  in  the  earlier  part  of 
our  tour  and  our  silence  have  not  been  very  gratifying 
to  our  friends  of  the  press,  to  whom  we  have  the  kindliest 
feelings.  They  then  fall  back  on  imagination.  I have 
not  seen  many  of  the  papers  as  I came  across,  because 
we  travelled  about  as  fast  as  the  papers,  but  I have  seen 
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words  attributed  to  me  which  I have  never  said.  I am 
happy  to  say,  howeyer,  that  most  of  them  are  words 
that  I should  not  have  been  ashamed  to  use.  I have 
attributed  to  me  hobbies  in  which  I have  never  indulge^ 
It  is  said  I am  an  authority  on  aviation,  but  I hardly  know 
a monoplane  from  a biplane  (Laughter.)  ^ 

am  an  expert  on  orchids,  but  I could  not  engage  to  tell  the 
difference  between  an  Oncidium  and  a Dendrobium.  It 
is  also  said  that  I am  interested  in  old 
all  I can  say  is  that  I am  glad  that  I am  not  called  upon 
to  stand  an  examination  in  any  of  them.  (L^augnter.; 

Perhaps  we  might  have  been  a little  more 
our  friend  who  have  not  been  so  very  terrible  Now  that 
we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  tour  m 

tion  to  the  very  charming  ladies  who 
our  party.  (Laughter.)  I am  quite  sure  that  their  con 
versation  would  have  been  interesting  but  I am  not  quite 
sure  that  their  silence  would  not  have  been  quite  as 

interesting  as  ours.  . ^ l u 4.u^ 

My  second  impression  in  Canada  has  been  the  fnagm 

ficence  of  your  waterways.  I had  heard  of  many  of  them, 

I knew  the  names  of  the  rivers,  I knew  they  were  large 
but  I had  no  conception  what  all  this  nieant  until  I had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  here  in  Canada.  These  w^ter 
ways  are  not  only  a source  of  great  beauty  in  your  land- 
scapes, they  are  also  a source  of  great  profit  to  you  in  a 

commercial  sense.  „n 

My  third  impression — I am  afraid  they  are  all  very 

obvious  impressions— is  the  vastness  of  your  territory  1 
do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  that  question  on  whic 
statistics  are  not  adequate  to  cope  with  Gibbom  the 
great  historian,  mentions  the  size  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
but  the  area  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  less  than  half  the 
size  of  Canada.  That  is  a very  remarkable  fact.  I am 
quite  certain  when  this  country  is  more  fully  peopled 
than  it  is  today  that  it  will  have  a great  role  to  play 

You  are  all  interested  in  the  question  of  immigration. 
Many  persons  have  talked  with  you  in  regard  to  that 
matter  We  are  sending  you  a great  many  people,  we 
are  most  anxious  and  desirous  that  anyone  who  does 
leave  the  British  Isles  should  keep  within  the  British 
Empire  and  not  go  to  a foreign  country  (Applause.) 
But  do  not  make  the  mistake  that  the  Old  Country  is 
worn  out  and  decrepit.  In  the  last  ten  years  our  exports 
have  increased  by  a billion  of  dollars,  that^is  to  say,  the 
in  our  exports  is  almost  three  times  as  much 
as  the  whole  of  your  exports.  That  is  not  bad  for  the 
Old  Country.  Our  taxation  has  increased  enormously,  for 
we  pay  a pound  a head  for  the  navy  and  we  also  are  giv- 
ing very  large  sums  to  new  schemes  for  social  reform. 
I am  glad  to  say  that  our  national  income  is  still  increas- 
ing and  that  unemployment  is  at  the  lowest  figure  that 
we  have  experienced  in  our  country.  (Applause.)  In 
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spite  of  all  this,  we  are  sending  you  more  P^oP'= 
ever,  but  the  stock  of  people  we  can  ^ 

is  not  inexhaustible  and  it  is  only  «r'isil^<;trineencv 

Another  question  is  the  matter  of  ^^here 

and  I have  only  one  word  to  say  susoicion  of 

is  a fear  in  your  minds  that  there  some  suspicion  ot 

Canada  I think  you  may  remove  that  fear  altog 
from  your  r^inds.  European  conditions  have  been  such 

for  many  months  that  prudent  financial  people  must  act 

with  caution.  In  addition  to  that  the 

been  great  and  a great  deal  more  cash  is  required  t 

our  own  concerns^  at  home,  and  these  two  facts  taken 

together  have  led  to  a certain  stringency  which  no  doubt 

affects  Canada  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  ^^rld. 

Mv  next  impression  is  that  the  west  of  Canada  is 
particularly  alive.  I find  throughout  the  West  a feeling 
of  hope  and  buoyancy  which  is  so  remarkable  to  one  new 
to  your  country.  You  appear  to  me  to  be  filled  with 
life  and  pulsating  with  energy.  You  may  well  have  your 
dreams  and  your  visions  of  what  your  future  is  likely  to 
be.  Your  expansion  is  certain;  how  great  that  expansion 

is  to  be  is  a natural  uncertainty.  t u t 

In  the  last  place,  I have  to  say  that  I have  found 
everywhere  in  Canada  great  pnde  m Canada  by  Cana- 
dians. (Applause.)  If  I may  respectfully  say  so,  may  1 
urge  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  foster  that  local  patriotism. 

I give  you  that  advice  because  I believe  it  is  the  best 
foundation  for  the  larger  patriotism  on  which  the  unity 
and  strength  of  this  Empire  depends.  (Applause.) 

Now,  we  go  on  our  way  tomorrow  cheered  by  the 
welcome  you  have  given  us  here  today,  rejoicing  in  your 
prosperity,  confident  in  your  future  and  touched  by  the 
affection  that  has  been  displayed  to  the  Mother  Country. 
We  are  going  first  of  all  by  Honolulu  and  Fiji  to  Auck- 
land  then  we  go  to  Wellington  and  Australia,  and  most 
of  us  are  to  return  by  South  Africa.  We  are  circling  the 
world  in  British  ships  and  every  part  we  shall  touch, 
except  Honolulu,  will  be  British  soil.  (Applause).  I 
mention  that  to  indicate  the  vastness  of  the  British 
Empire  and  not  because  I desire  to  boast  about  it.  Rather 
do  I want  to  impress  on  you  the  immense  responsibility 
that  rests  on  all  of  us  because  our  territories  are  so  vast. 

What  is  the  important  thing  about  the  British  Empire? 
Not  the  billions  of  acres  that  we  possess,  but  the  men 
and  women  who  are  the  population  of  the  Empire.  If  we 
succeed  in  breeding  the  right  men  and  women  and  children 
and  take  care  that  they  are  fit  to  hold  and  develop  what 
has  been  won  for  us  by  our  forefathers,  then  I think  we 
may  hope  for  a very  long  period  of  success  for  the  British 
Empire.  But  if  not,  of  course  the  British  Empire  will 
fade  and  pass  away  as  other  great  empires  in  the  world 
have  done  in  the  past.  To  rise  to  the  full  height  of  our 
responsibility  we  must  see  not  only  that  our  great  Empire 
is  well  governed,  but  we  must  try  to  cultivate  that  wider 
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view  that  the  British  Empire  must  stand  as  a great  moral 
and  progressive  force  in  the  world.  (Applause.) 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  enumerate  tonight 
all  I think  the  British  Empire  ought  to  stand  for,  but  I 
may  mention  three  matters.  First  of  a.11,  the  British  Em- 
pire stands  for  peace.  A wise  statesman  of  my  own  time, 
but  who  died  some  years  ago,  once  said  that  the  greatest 
of  British  interests  is  peace.  I venture  to  extend  it  and 
say  that  the  greatest  interest  of  the  British  Empire  is 
peace.  And  because  that  is  the  case,  the  British  Empire 
is  a factor  making  for  peace,  as  I hope  it  will  be  a guar- 
antee of  peace.  This  is  a responsibility  resting  on  all  of 
us  to  do  what  we  can  in  that  direction. 

In  the  second  place  the  British  Empire  stands  for 
freedom  and  humanity.  Ideas  of  what  constitute  freedom 
and  humanity  change  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
our  ideas  of  freedom  and  humanity  are  different  from 
what  they  were  fifty  or  seventy  years  ago.  I think  my 
idea  of  freedom  today  would  not  be  so  much  freedom 
of  government  as  freedom  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  to  live  a fuller  life.  We  all  know  and  we  all 
recognize,  I hope,  nowadays,  that  we  cannot  expect 
patriotism  where  hunger,  dirt  and  squalor  exist.  The 
freedom  and  the  humanity  for  which  the  Empire  now 
stands  is  the  freedom  and  humanity  which  recognise  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  live  a happy,  prosperous  and  a contented  life. 

And  in  the  third  place,  the  British  Empire  stands  for 
the  just  and  sympathetic  government  of  350  million  people 
not  of  the  British  race,  but  those  of  many  races  and  reli- 
gions and  creeds  and  all  owning  the  sway  of  Britain’s 
king.  You  have  a small  share  in  that  problem  in  Canada, 
because  you  have  your  aboriginal  Indians  and  you  have 
also  a certain  immigration  from  our  eastern  possessions 
in  Asia. 

My  daily  task,  or  a great  part  of  my  daily  task,  at  the 
Colonial  Office  is  concerned  with  problems  of  the  govern- 
ment of  forty  millions  of  those  people,  mostly  colored. 
I do  not  think  we  are  discharging  that  duty  amiss,  in  fact 
the  principle  of  loyalty  by  many  of  our  Crown  colonies 
of  late  has  been  very  marked  and  very  striking.  What 
we  are  told  at  the  Colonial  Office  today  is  this:  That  we 
should  not  allow  them  to  be  exploited  for  the  sake  of  com- 
mercialism in  any  part  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  care  of  those  forty  millions,  and  the  three 
hundred  and  ten  millions  for  which  the  India  office  is  re- 
sponsible, is,  in  my  opinion,  a sacred  task.  It  is  an  Empire 
problem  that  we  cannot  shirk,  and  I take  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  it  here  to  you  tonight,  because  I feel  strongly 
that  whatever  changes  may  be  in  store  for  the  British 
Empire,  no  change  ought  to  take  place  in  that  organization 
which  will  not  safeguard  the  good  government  of  those 
people,  at  any  rate  at  the  level  at  which  it  exists  today, 
and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  at  a higher  level.  (Applause.) 
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I have  only  one  word  more  to  say.  It  is 
what  I have  been  trying  to  express  to  you  this  e ^ 

Let  us  be  patriots  as  it  concerns  all  of  . us  in  the  deveio^^ 

ment  of  that  portion  of  the  king  s part  of 

happen  to  live  and  never  let  us  forget  that  we  are  pa 

a larger  whole,  and  let  us  always  ^ t j^ave  very 

bility  for  the  larger  problems  some  of  which^I^  y 

briefly  and  I fear  very  imperfectly  tried  to  set  beto  e y 

this  evening.  (Applause.) 


Rt.  Hon.  Stuart  Wortley,  M.P. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  lords  and  S'"‘''”*fUe^lve°“o''eye 
is  quite  true  that  when  at  home  we  ^o  "Ot  see  eye  to  eye 
on  all  Questions,  I cannot  begin  what  I have  to  say  w 

you  better  than  by  assuring  you  that  ^Trilnd  Lord 
so  eloquently  presented  to  you  by  my 
Emmott,  I am  sure  that  every  member  of 
whatever  political  creed  he  may  ^ad 

sympathises  with  and  would  make  his  own  if  he  had 
spoken  what  Lord  Emmott  spoke.  You  may  , 

how  comes  it  that  we. are  here,  toine  ^ 

and  what  is  the  design  with  which  we  are  ^ 

round-the-world  tour?  It  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a 
body  called  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association  which 
conLts  of  a number  organised,  by  members  and  legis- 
lators not  of  the  Imperial  parliament  alone,  but  of  the 
legislators  also  of  all  the  self-governing  dominions  beyond 
the  seas.  It  seemed  good  to  them  that  there  should  be 
an  organization  which  would  ensure  that  when 
ber  of  any  of  those  legislatures  felt  within  hirn  a laudable 
desire  to  visit  others  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions  beyond 
the  seas,  that  he  should  go  upon  such  travel  in  the  most 
advantageous  possible  circumstances  and  should  be 
assured  of  meeting  in  each  place  the  men  that  it  would 
be  most  advantageous,  both  to  the  Old  Country  and  to 
the  dominions,  that  he  should  meet.  , r .• 

And  secondly,  it  seemed  good  to  them  that  from  time 
to  time  there  should  be  visits  of  legislators  f^o^  some 
of  the  dominions  to  the  home  country,  or  from  the  home 
country  to  some  of  the  dominions.  It  will  naturally  occur 
to  you  that  this  is  an  excellent  idea  and  no  doubt  it  is 
an  idea  that  will  spread  itself  all  over  the  world,  and  that 
every  city  will  follow  this  example  so  admirably  set  and 
will  form  Empire  Parliamentary  Associations  and  proceed 
to  organise  similar  visits.  Perhaps  that  may  be  so.  I 
know  of  only  one  obstacle  to  their  doing  so,  that  there 
is  no  city  or  association  of  cities  within  the  civilize.d 
world,  apart  from  the  British  Empire,  which  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  organise  or  bring  into  existence  anything  of  the 
kind.  (Applause.)  For,  except  the  British  Empire,  there 
is  no  such  nation  of  civilized  mankind  today,  and  there 
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was  no  such  nation  in  the  ancient  world,  which  has  found 
the  secret  to  open  and  establish  and  care  for  growing 
self-governing  colonies  of  men  beyond  the  seas  and  suc- 
ceed at  the  same  time  in  keeping  alive  the  sentiment  which 
makes  each  look  to  the  other  for  sympathy,  for  the  pride 
of  race  and  for  the  pride  of  common  tradition,  without 
surrender  of  that  independence  which  necessarily  belongs 
to  a free  and  self-governing  community.  (Applause.) 

And  thus  it  comes  about  that  though  we  have  no  mes- 
sage to  deliver,  and  though  probably  if  we  sought  to  de- 
liver a message  and  it  was  open  to  us  to  say  what  that 
message  should  be,  we  should  all  disagree.  We  ave 
come  in  obedience  to  a sentiment  which,  I am  sure,  one 
and  all  of  us  feel,  which  none  of  us  can  shake  oir,  whicn 
none  of  us  wishes  to  shake  off,  and  which  all  of  us  wish  to 
see  preserved  in  all  time,  within  the  wide  bounds  of  our 
great  Empire.  It  may  seem  that  in  travelling  round  the 
world  in  obedience  to  a mere  sentimental  impulse  we  may 
run  the  risk  of  making  a mistake.  I think  it  was  the  hrst 
of  the  envoys  of  the  United  States  who  came  to  Great 
Britain,  who  made  the  remark  at  his  first  public  appear- 
ance in  London  that  the  man  who  never  makes  mistakes 
never  makes  anything.  And  if  it  be  in  us  a mistal^  to 
organise  ourselves  upon  this  apparently  sentimental  basis 
for  this  direct  purpose,  I am  quite  certain  the  future  will 
see  in  this  example  one  of  the  precedents  that  should  be 
for  the  prosperity  and  coherence  of  the  varied  community 
of  our  splendid  Empire.  (Applause.) 

I have  only  one  more  word  to  say,  and  that  is  about 
my  own  individual  experience.  Lord  Emmott  has  given 
you  such  a happy  picture  of  the  experience  of  us  all,  I 
am  quite  sure  we  can  all  subscribe  to  every  word  that  he 
has  said  and  adopt  every  detail  with  which  he  has  filled 
in  a very  admirable  picture.  I wish  to  say  one  word 
about  the  press.  I was  given  to  expect  a most  terrible 
experience  when  I came  in  contact  with  members  of  the 
transatlantic  press.  My  experience  has  been  entirely  the 
reverse — nothing  but  the  most  complete  courtesy  and  the 
entire  absence  of  any  desire  to  do  anything  in  the  least 
degree  intrusive  or  inconvenient.  So  far  as  I have  been 
concerned  I have  always  been  most  anxious  that  the 
interview  should  take  place  at  once  and  should  be  made 
the  greatest  success  possible.  There  has  been  only  one 
thing  that  interfered  with  that  success.  No  sooner  was 
the  conversation  set  on  foot  than  I found  that  the  bound- 
ing curiosity  in  me  overcame  my  better  impulses  and  rnade 
the  conversation  rapidly  change  into  a series  of  questions 
put  by  me  to  th.e  interviewer,  instead  of  answering  ques- 
tions put  to  me  by  him.  And  the  reason  is  that,  crossing 
this  almost  limitless  land,  one  meets  at  every  turn,  and 
every  mile  all  the  way,  questions  affecting  phenomena, 
things,  sights,  all  of  which  excite  in  one  that  curiosity, 
that  hope,  that  looking  forward  into  the  future  which 
makes  it  absolutely  inevitable  that  one  should  wish  to 
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know  more  from  everyone  one  meets  in  every  place  one 
comes  to.  This  is  the  heritage  you  have.  We  at  home 
rejoice  to  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  rnost  habitable  of 
all  the  possessions  of  the  British  Empire.  (Applause.) 
If  we  have  too  short  a time,  I can  answer  for  it  there 
are  some  of  us  who  intend  to  take  and  apply  the  only 
remedy,  namely,  to  come  again  as  soon  as  we  can. 
(Applause.) 


Lord  Sheffield 

Dr.  Mackay  and  gentlemen:  Coming  after  the  two 

interesting  speeches  which  you  have  heard,  there  is  great 
difficulty  for  a third  speaker,  because  he  must  either  travel 
over  the  ground  that  has  already  been  covered,  or  find 
something  to  say  that  has  not  already  been  said  by  the 
speakers  before  him.  If  I touch  the  fringe  of  what  has 
been  said,  you  will  make  allowance  for  my  position.  This 
is  not  my  first  visit  to  Canada,  but  it  is  my  first  visit  to 
this  Far  West,  and  I think  the  prophecy  of  Bishop  Bar- 
clay, written  160  years  age,  is  coming  true  that  “westward 
the  course  of  empire  takes  it  way.”  We  have  come  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  over  the  great  plains  of 
Canada  and  across  the  Rockies,  and  now  we  have  come 
into  the  rich  and  beautiful  province  of  British  Columbia. 

I must  say  that  fascinating  and  interesting  as  our 
experiences  have  been,  I think  the  last  two  or  three  days 
have  been  the  most  fascinating.  When  I stood  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific  this  afternoon  and  saw  a growing 
and  prosperous  city  I felt  you  were  indeed  to  be  envied, 
and  it  would  be  curious  if  a person  having  once  found 
his  home  in  British  Columbia  could  ever  wish  to  leave  it. 
(Applause.) 

We  have  been  told  coming  through  Canada  that  when 
we  came  to  British  Columbia  we  should  find  perhaps  the 
most  British  of  all  the  provinces.  And  I cannot  help 
feeling,  though  I have  not  examined  statistics,  that  here 
entirely  your  population  is  of  that  type  which  is  from 
the  old  world,  whether  it  is  from  Eastern  Canada  or  not,  or 
from  the  United  States,  it  is  all  of  the  English,  the  British 
stock.  I think  undoubtedly  that  here  the  British  Isles 
must  be  represented  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Canada.  After  all,  when  we  touch  the  east  of  Canada, 
we  touch  a country  in  which  the  influences  are  various — 
not  the  least  interesting  for  that  perhaps — the  double 
strain  of  French  and  English.  History  makes  the  old 
Canada  a more  attractive  subject  for  the  historian.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  an  ancient  writer,  we  are 
told  in  a passage  describing  the  common  spirit  of  life 
of  the  Greeks,  what  it  was  that  bound  them  together.  We 
are  reminded  that  they  were  of  one  blood  and  one  speech, 
and  they  had  among  them  the  shrines  of  their  gods.  Here 
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in  British  Columbia  you  are,  I think,  mainly  of  one  blood 
and  entirely  of  one  speech,  and  if  our  religion  is  not  of 
the  form  which  characterises  the  old  world,  still  I think 
we  may  say  broadly  that  the  type  of  religion  which  pre- 
vails here  is  that  generalised  form  of  Protestantism,  not 
closely  allied  to  any  one  particular  church  or  denomina- 
tion or  sect,  but  reproducing  that  sort  of  Protestantism, 
that  spirit  of  thankfulness  coupled  with  the  right  of  free 
inquiry,  which  has  done  so  much  more  to  build  up  the 
civil  liberties  of  England  than  anything  else. 

And  I think  that  in  this  great  Canadian  country,  built 
as  it  were  of  generations,  are  extracted  the  essence  and 
spirit  of  the  best  in  government  from  British  institutions 
and  ideas.  What  I feel  is  this,  in  going  through  your 
country  and  in  looking  forward  to  the  other  great  domin- 
ions we  shall  visit,  whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  you — and  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  future 
has  in  store  for  this  great  Dominion  of  Canada  great 
things — that  in  building  up  this  new  community,  you  will 
generalise  a type  with  the  ideas  you  have  inherited  here, 
and  those  ideas  will  be  deep  down  in  their  minds;  it  will 
be  that  heritage  of  thought  and  ideas  which  will  be  your 
most  precious  inheritance  from  the  old  world  from  which 
you  have  come.  (Applause.)  That  nothing  can  take  from 
you.  However  varied  the  streams  that  flow  into  this  great 
current  of  human  life  developed  here,  I think  I may  say 
this,  that  it  is  the  frame  work  and  institutions  which  go 
to  form  the  character  and  genius  of  a nation.  Here  you 
have  what  goes  very  deep  down  into  the  fibre,  the  actual 
roots  of  life,  though  you  do  not  all  realise  it  day  by  day — 
and  that  is  what  you  have  inherited  from  England.  We 
have  at  this  moment  arrangements  being  made  for  a 
great  reunion  of  the  bar  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  welcome  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  leader  of  the  French  bar 
in  Canada  should  take  part  in  that.  But  out  here  you 
have  the  pure  unmixed  influence  of  English  law  and  I 
feel  certain  that  English  law  will  exercise  its  influence  for 
centuries  to  come  in  helping  to  maintain  what  I may 
call  the  British  type  of  character  in  North  America. 
(Applause.)  As  I have  said,  the  highly  intellectual  out- 
look on  the  world  which  you  have  derived  from  your  fore- 
fathers will  do  much  to  unify  the  progress  of  Canada 
however  various  the  elements  which  flow  into  your  social 
life. 

We  are  going  on  from  you.  We  shall  see  other  great 
dominions.  We  cannot  speak  of  them  yet,  but  when  we 
are  at  home  we  would  like  to  look  with  gratitude  and 
aflFection  on  all  the  friendships  we  have  made  and  of  the 
hearty  welcome  that  was  given  us.  We  wish  them  to  be 
the  fairest  portions  of  empire  developing  a character  their 
own.  When  we  have  finished  do  not  expect  us  to  make 
any  comparison  as  to  the  merits  or  importance  or  the 
value  of  any  one  of  these  great  possessions.  You  all  have 
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your  qualities,  your  merits  and  your  claim  on  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Old  Country.  I dare  say  some  of  you  know 
the  story  which  is  most  familiar  to  our  people.  A bene- 
volent and  wise  father  had  a precious  ring  which  gave 
great  force  and  value  to  the  possessor.  He  had  three 
sons,  each  of  whom  asked  him  to  leave  him  the  ring 
when  dying.  The  father  called  in  a skilful  jeweler  and 
had  two  other  rings  made  exactly  like  the  original  and  he 
secretly  gave  one  to  each  of  the  three  sons.  When  he 
died,  the  sons  showed  their  rings  and,  as  the  story  goes, 
the  matter  is  still  under  discussion  among  the  lawyers. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

I hope  every  dominion  now  having  attained  maturity 
and  with  a prospect  of  a vigorous  and  long  life,  may  be  a 
life  in  which  everyone  will  be  in  possession  of  that 
which  has  a particular  quality,  the  ring  which  you  have 
got  from  the  Old  Country.  (Applause.) 


A Distinguished  Frenchman's  Im- 
pressions of  Canada  and  the 
British  Empire 


Fridmy,  August  15,  1913 

MAITRE  FERNAND  LABORI,  batonnier  of  the  French 
Bar  and  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
was  the  guest  of  the  Canadian  Club  on  August  15.  Rev, 
Dr.  Mackay  presided.  Maitre  Labori,  who  was  given  an 
enthusiastic  reception,  said; 

Messieurs  and — I may  add,  as  I promised  myself  to 
speak  in  English  as  far  as  my  knowledge  would  permit 
me  to — gentlemen  (laughter):  When  I received  Mr. 
Mackay’s  kind  invitation  I did  not  think  for  one  minute  of 
refusing  to  seize,  or  at  least  of  not  seizing  hastily,  the 
opportunity  that  was  given  me  to  meet  here  the  members 
of  the  Canadian  Club,  which,  as  I know,  is  through  Canada 
a very  great  and  very  interesting  institution.  I thought 
that  it  would  be  for  me  quite  an  exceptional  and  favorable 
opportunity  of  thanking  not  only  the  Canadians  who  have 
welcomed  me  so  heartily  into  this  country,  but  the  distin- 
guished people  with  whom  I should  meet  today. 

But  something  spoiled  my  pleasure.  I am  quite  certain 
you  will  understand  me  when  I say  I am  one  of  those  who 
have  the  habit  of  speaking  in  public.  What  spoiled  my 
pleasure  was  the  idea  that  I should  very  likely  have  to 
address  the  Club.  That  was  a serious  inconvenience  to  me. 
We  are  all  on  vacation,  aren’t  we?  (Laughter.)  And  this 
is  my  holiday.  If  I am  to  represent  the  bar  of  Paris  at 
Montreal  next  month  at  a meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  Canadian  soil,  at  least  out  here  in  the  west 
I am  on  vacation.  It  is  not  very  nice  to  have  to  make 
a speech,  and  that  on  a subject  that  one  does  not  possess 
at  all. 

I told  myself  that  I would  in  any  case  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity that  you  so  gracefully  offered  to  me  to  meet  you 
and  that  I should  just  get  out  of  the  speech  as  well  as  I 
could.  That  is  the  very  reason  why  Dr.  Mackay  asked 
me  what  would  be  my  subject  and  that  I told  him  nothing 
very  much.  I am  sure  you  will  understand  my  idea. 
I should  certainly  have  very  much  to  say  about  your 
great  country,  much  about  your  great  mother  country, 
and  especially,  Mr.  President,  about  the  entente  cordiale 
— (applause) — which  certainly  is  the  greatest — I do  not  say 
one  of  the  greatest — but  the  greatest  factor  for  peace,  not 
only  in  Europe  but  throughput  the  world. 
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But  I cannot  make  a speech.  I have  not  even  the  good 
luck  of  being  able  to  speak  a language  that  anybody  here 
would  understand.  (Laughter.)  If  I knew  that  you  do 
speak  or  understand  French,  I would  certainly  speak 
French  and  only  French,  with  a good  voice  and  a few 
gestures  which  Frenchmen  are  never  in  need  of. 
(Laughter.)  So  that  I think  the  best  thing  for  me  is  to 
address  a few  words  of  cordial  thanks  and  to  tell  you  in 
English,  if  I can,  my  general  impressions  of  your  country. 

After  all,  what  could  I speak  about  if  not  about  your 
great  country?  One  speaks  very  much  of  it  in  France 
where  they  do  not  know  geography  very  much.  They  are 
beginning  to  understand,  to  admire  you,  not  only  because 
they  have  known  something  of  Canada  of  the  olden  times, 
but  because  you  force  yourself  on  the  mind  of  the  world 
by  the  greatness  of  your  effort  and  the  immensity  of  your 
general  prosperity.  (Applause.)  It  is  necessary  to  have 
seen  this  country  one’s  self  to  admire  it  and  to  appreciate 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  appreciated.  I have  been  guided  by 
many  willing  friends  who  welcomed  me  exactly  as  if  I 
were  one  of  the  country,  but  one  must  see  the  country  by 
one’s  self  to  understand  its  power — shall  I say,  its  future 
prosperity  and  its  greatness. 

And  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a few  words 
about  British  Columbia.  Apart  from  that  immense  prairie 
that  I admire,  apart  from  those  Rocky  Mountains  which 
are  so  irnmense,  so  tremendous  that  they  appeal  to  your 
imagination — but  after  all  they  are  mountains — apart  from 
that,  I have  had  two  great  pleasures,  I have  felt  two  great 
ernotions,  coming  to  this  country.  The  first  one — and  you 
will  excuse  me  saying  so — was  that  I met  France  again; 
France,  the  old  France,  but  made  young  again  by  the 
power  of  the  new  world  that  is  through  the  Franco- 
Canadian  part  of  Canada  as  well  as  here.  And  my  second 
great  emotion  was,  here  in  British  Columbia,  and  especially 
in  Vancouver,  I meet  England  and  Great  Britain. 

(Applause.)  I am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  when  I say 

they  are  the  two  countries  in  the  world  for  which  I have 
the  deepest  feeling  of  affection,  but  France  first — it  is 
mine!  (Applause.) 

I know  what  I feel  and  I suppose  it  is  the  effect  of 
eloquence  that  I do  not  know  one  word  I have  said. 
(Laughter.)  I find  here  again  the  real,  living  image  of 
Great  Britain  made  young  and  more  charming  because  it 
is  younger.  It  is  full  of  youth.  What  I feel  you  feel 

yourselves  and  you  will,  I know,  excuse  me  if  I do  not 

avail  myself  of  the  full  forty  minutes  that  I was  told  I had 
to  speak  in.  The  best  speeches  are  those  which  have 
never  been  delivered. 

i British  Columbia,  thus  uniting  what 

I shall  call,  in  words  that  are  not  perfectly  correct  but 
that  express  my  mind,  I unite  the  old  and  the  youne 
country.  (Applause.) 


HON.  J.  D.  HAZEN,  Minister  oi 
Marine  and  Fisheries 


ON 

*^Our  Canadian  Fisheries^ ^ 


Tuesday,  August  19,  1913 


Hon.  j.  D.  HAZEN,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
was  the  Canadian  Club’s  guest  on  August  19,  1913, 
and  addressed  the  members  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Vancouver:  I want  to  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for 

the  cordial  welcome  which  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  extend  to  one  who  comes  among  you,  to  some  extent, 
a stranger,  but  should  be  no  stranger  in  a Canadian  Club, 
as  he  himself  happens  to  be  a member  of  a Canadian 
Club  in  two  different  cities,  one  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in 
the  city  of  St.  John,  and  the  other  in  the  city  of  Ottawa, 
which,  for  the  present  time,  happens  to  be  his  habitat.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that,  as  I have  come  to  British 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  observing  at  first  hand 
conditions  in  connection  with  the  fisheries,  which  is  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  department  which  I have 
been  called  upon  to  administer,  and  as  in  pursuance  of 
that  intention  I have  had  the  opportunity  in  Victoria,  in 
the  northern  waters  of  British  Columbia,  at  Prince  Rupert 
and  on  the  Skeena  River,  and  as  I intend  to  pursue  the 
investigation  further  during  the  few  days  more  that  I 
remain  in  British  Columbia,  that  it  would  be  well  today  in 
addressing  this  Club,  which  represents,  I have  no  doubt, 
every  shade  of  party  feeling  there  is  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  that  I should  keep  clear  of  any  controversial 
question,  and  that  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  if  I 
confined  my  remarks  briefly  to  a description  of  the  work 
that  is  carried  on  by  the  department  of  which  I am  the 
head,  and  the  growth  of  that  work,  and  the  great 
importance  of  the  work  in  the  future. 

I may  say  in  starting  that  the  Department  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  the  Department  of  Naval  Service  are 
both  administered  by  the  same  minister  of  the  crown. 
When  one  speaks  of  the  Department  of  Naval  Service 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  duty  of  the  Naval  Service 
Department  is  to  manage  those  two  great  engines  of  war, 
the  Niobe  and  the  Rainbow — (laughter) — and  look  after 
the  military  college  at  Halifax.  The  work  of  the  naval 
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department  is  not  confined  to  work  of  that  description. 
It  has  also  in  its  charge  the  management  of  the  fishery 
protection  fleet,  the  fleet  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the 
waters  of  Canada  from  the  incursions  of  marauders  f*^®^ 
other  countries.  It  also  has  charge  of  the  hydrographic  - 
survey — a most  important  branch  of  the  public  service. 
The  hydrographic  survey  is  going  ahead  rapidly,  and  as 
quickly  as  it  possibly  can,  to  have  proper  charts  made  of 
the  coastline  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  as  many 
of  the  charts  prepared  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  past  are 
somewhat  antiquated.  It  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
navigation  that  a full  hydrographic  survey  should  be  made 
along  the  coast. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  some  of  those  present  that 
when  the  Niobe  ran  ashore  going  from  Yarmouth  to 
Halifax  a few  years  ago,  it  ran  upon  a rock  that  was  not 
found  in  the  Admiralty  chart,  that  was  absolutely 
uncharted,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  many  others  along  the  coast  where  there  are 
no  accurate  surveys.  The  necessity  of  having  those 
surveys  made  falls  upon  the  hydrographic  survey,  which 
is  administered  by  the  Naval  Department. 

Then  the  Naval  Department  also  takes  charge  of  the 
wireless — that  is,  that  part  which  is  established  as  aids 
to  navigation,  which  comprises  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
wireless  telegraph  there  is  in  Canada;  and  it  also  takes 
charge  of  the  tidal  surveys  and  other  branches  of  the 
public  service  included  in  the  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Department.  As  far  as  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment is  concerned,  the  Marine  branch  has  the  administra- 
tion of  Canadian  shipping  and  all  that  involves.  It  also 
has  to  deal  with  every  question  such  as  the  deepening  of 
the  channel  on  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal  to  the 
sea,  the  administration  of  harbor  commissions  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  this  connection  I may  say  that  as 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  I will  soon  have  a much 
more  intimate  connection  with  the  business  life  of 
Vancouver  than  I have  had  in  the  past,  because  when  the 
newly-created  harbor  board  of  Vancouver  meets,  that 
board  will  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  practically  become  a branch 
of  the  department. 

Then  we  have  the  Fisheries  Department,  dealing  with 
the  whole  question  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  and  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada. 
Talking  the  other  day  with  a gentleman  now  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench,  who  was  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries  from  1896,  he  told  me  that,  looking  over  the 
reports  of  the  department — he  may  have  spoken  somewhat 
in  the  language  of  exaggeration — but  after  carefully 
weighing  his  words,  he  believed  that  the  department 
today,  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  added 
branches  of  work  that  have  been  assigned  to  it  like  the 
St.  Lawrence  channel,  that  the  department  today  has 
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eight  or  ten  times  as  much  work  to  do  as  it  had  in  the 
year  1896. 

Now,  I thought  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  just  to 
say  a few  words  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  depart- 
ment having  at  times  some  special  reference  to  the  work 
the  department  is  doing  on  the  Pacific  coast.  First  of  all, 
as  leading  up  to  that,  I would  like  to  point  out  a few 
figures  showing  the  enormous  growth  there  has  been  in 
the  business  of  Canada  since  confederation. 

Confederation  was  formed  of  the  four  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  in  1867. 
The  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  country  then 
amounted  to  $131,027,532.  In  1887  it  had  increased  to 
$202,408,047;  in  1897  it  had  further  gone  to  $257,168,862. 
In  nine  months  in  1907  it  had  increased  by  over  $200,000,000 
to  $465,063,204.  In  1911  it  reached  $769,000,000,  in  1912, 
$968,000,000,  and  for  the  year  closing  the  31st  March  last, 
for  the  first  time  the  trade  of  Canada  amounted  to  over 
a billion  dollars  and  the  evidences  are  that  there  will  be 
a most  satisfactory  increase  during  the  present  year. 
(Applause.)  As  a matter  of  fact  our  trade  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  our  population.  Still  the  increase  in 
our  population  is  not  altogether  an  unsatisfactory  one. 

In  1868  in  the  Dominion  we  had  3,300,000;  in  1887  it 
was  4,638,000;  in  1907  it  was  6,317,000,  and  according  to 
the  last  census  returns  it  was  7,204,527.  If  we  are  to 
believe  what  is  stated  to  us  by  the  inhabitants  of  every 
city  in  Canada  that  census  must  have  been  very  inefficient 
indeed,  as  in  every  city  there  must  be  a great  many  people 
whom  the  census  enumerators  missed.  In  fact  I hardly 
know  a city  that  is  content  with  the  census  returns  that 
we  received,  and  you  will  find  that  especially  the  case  if 
you  go  to  Edmonton  or  get  the  figures  of  Regina  in  1911. 

I may  say  that  the  progress  of  the  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Department  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  Canada. 
Canada  today  ranks  tenth  among  the  ship-owning 
countries  of  the  world.  Statistics  with  regard  to  the 
growth  of  the  Canadian  merchant  marine  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1912,  show  that  on  that  date  Canada 
had  on  her  register  8,380  vessels  of  836,000  net  tons, 
representing  a very  substantial  increase  over  the  year  1911. 
The  total  number  of  men  employed  on  those  ships  was 
42,490.  So  far  as  I know,  and  I have  been  unable  to  find 
them,  there  are  no  statistics  which  show  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  that  are  engaged  in  plying  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  tributary  waters,  but  a rough  estimate 
places  the  number  at  2,800,  with  a net  tonnage  of  378,000 
tons.  If  we  include  in  this  trade  vessels  registered  in 
England  and  permanently  engaged  in  the  lake  trade,  of 
which  there  are  about  fifty,  with  a net  tonnage  of  48,000 
tons,  we  find  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  of  Canadian 
registered  vessels,  representing  more  than  half  of  Canada’s 
net  tonnage,  are  engaged  in  trade  upon  the  inland  waters 
of  Canada,  and  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  on 
those  vessels  is  approximately  15,500,  making  a total  very 
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little  short  of  60,000  men  and  boys  employed  on  the 
vessels  trading  in  and  out  of  Canadian  ports  and  t e 
Great  Lakes  and  inland  waters.  . 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries  in  1868  there  has  been  a more  wondertul 
expansion  of  the  service  under  its  control  than  has  been 
witnessed  in  the  other  branches  of  the  public  service  m 
Canada.  At  that  date  there  were  only  67  lights,  of  which 
five  were  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  above  Montreal,  with 
54  keepers  and  six  assistants,  in  some  cases  there  bemg 
two  lights  under  one  keeper.  The  expense  of  those  lights 
in  1868  was  $40,500.  Between  Montreal  and  Quebec  there 
were  41  lights.  In  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
Belle  Isle  the  number  was  23,  New  Brunswick  15,  Nova 
Scotia  59,  and  British  Columbia,  as  I will  show  you  in 
3.  short  time,  when  British  Columbia  came  into  the  union 
was  lowest.  If  you  compare  the  figures  of  today  fo^ 
those  services  with  the  figures  at  the  time  of  confederation 
we  will  find  we  have  now  in  the  whole  of  Canada  about 
1,300  lights,  with  nearly  a thousand  keepers,  as  against 
the  very  small  number  that  we  had  in  1868. 

British  Columbia  entered  confederation  in  July,  1871, 
and  before  coming  here  I looked  up  the  annual  report  of 
the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gentleman  who 
was  then  representing  the  county  of  Northumberland  in 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  who  deserves  great  credit 
for  that  organization — I refer  to  a name  familiar  to  the 
New  Brunswickers  here,  the  Hon.  Peter  Mitchell.  In 
looking  at  his  report  for  1872,  I find  the  following  inter- 
esting reference  regarding  British  Columbia:  “On  the  20th 
July,  when  this  country  became  a portion  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  the  lighthouses  and  buoys  were  handed  over 
to  the  care  and  management  of  this  Department,  but 
owing  to  the  great  distance  between  British  Columbia  and 
Ottawa  it  was  difficult  to  exercise  much  supervision  over 
this  service.”  It  then  goes  on  to  tell  about  the  expense 
of  keeping  these  lights  and  buoys  up  at  a cost  of  $1,600 
a year.  It  goes  on:  “There  are  only  two  lighthouses  in 
British  Columbia  at  present,  one  of  them  on  Race  Rocks  in 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  with  a tower  105  feet  high. 
It  was  lit  for  the  first  time  in  1861  and  is  a white  revolving 
light  of  the  second  order.  There  is  also  a lighthouse  at 
the  entrance  to  Esquimalt,  near  Victoria,”  and  then 
follows  a description  of  what  the  lighthouse  is  like. 

We  find  from  this  report  that  when  British  Columbia 
entered  the  union  there  were  two  lighthouses,  both  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Victoria,  and  that  the  northern  portion 
had  no  lighthouses  or  any  aids  to  navigation  of  any 
sort  or  shape.  The  lights  that  are  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  report  have  grown  until  in  British  Columbia 
today  there  are  135  shore  lights,  31  fog  alarms,  5 foghorns, 
14  mechanical  bells,  and  a number  of  other  aids  to 
navigation;  and  the  policy  of  the  department  is  today  to 
make,  by  aids  to  navigation,  the  coast  not  only  of  British 
Columbia  but  the  coast  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
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Atlantic  coast  of  Canada  and  the  waterways  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  safe  for  vessels. 

I think  it  may  be  admitted  on  all  sides — in  fact  I was 
told  coming  from  Skagway  along  those  hundreds  of  miles 
of  beautiful,  interesting  water  communications  surpassing 
in  beauty  the  scenery  of  Norway,  which  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  see — I was 
told  that  so  far  as  the  Canadian  waters  were  concerned, 
that  they  were  better  supplied  with  aids  to  navigation 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  than  were  the  waters  of  Alaska  or  the  waters 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  boundary  line.  (Applause.) 
And  the  government  has  never  hesitated  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
whatever  sums  of  money  might  be  required  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  along  the  coast  and  the  waterways  of 
Canada  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  aids  to  navigation 
that  science  can  devise  or  that  can  be  obtained  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

I find  in  the  report  of  1872  there  were  no  life-saving 
stations  in  British  Columbia.  Today  the  department  has 
stationed  a large  boat  at  Clo-oose,  and  there  is  also  a 
large  motor  lifeboat,  and  a contract  has  been  let  to  a firm 
in  Vancouver  for  a smaller  boat,  for  Clayoquot.  At  all 
these  stations  permanent  crews  are  maintained  in  winter. 
And  if  it  is  found  necessary^  to  establish  other  stations, 
the  money  will  be  forthcoming,  and  the  station  will  be 
built  wherever  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  establish 
further  stations.  (Applause.) 

In  1874,  turning  again  to  British  Columbia  marine 
interests,  there  were  only  35  vessels  of  3,611  tons  registered 
in  this  province.  On  the  31st  December  last  there  were 
registered  at  the  ports  of  Victoria,  Vancouver,  New 
Westminster  and  Prince  Rupert  1,376  vessels  of  136,618 
tons.  In  1874  vessels  of  276  tons  were  built  and  registered, 
while  in  1912  128  vessels  of  10,647  tons  were  built  and 
registered  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  and  it  is 
our  earnest  hope,  as  it  will  be  your  earnest  hope  4 am 
sure,  that  the  shipbuilding  industry  may  in  the  future  show 
very  great  development  in  the  province  of  British 
Columbia,  and  that  in  common  with  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  it  may  be  even  possible  to  construct  and  build  and 
sail  vessels  that  are  of  use  not  only  to  the  government  of 
Canada,  but  that  are  used  for  commercial  purposes  as  well, 
though  that  industry  at  the  present  time  is  sadly  handi- 
capped by  the  competition  from  Great  Britain,  whose 
shipbuilders,  without  paying  any  duty  whatever,  can  place 
in  Canadian  waters  a ship,  complete  in  every  respect,  down 
to  the  very  napkins  on  the  table  and  the  cutlery  in  use  on 
the  vessel. 

I would  like  to  say  something  more  with  regard  to 
marine  matters,  but  I have  not  the  time  at  my  disposal. 

I turn  to  the  fisheries  branch  of  the  department  and  I 
find  ‘that  whereas  Canada’s  marine  is  the  tenth  in  the 
world,  that  the  fisheries  of  Canada  are  the  most  extensive 
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in  the  world— (applause)— comprising  as  they  do  the  vast 
seacoast,  besides  innumerable  tbp 

Atlantic  coast  from  the  international  boundary  Ime  to  th^ 

Strait  of  Belle  Isle  is  5,600  miles,  while  from  the  statistics 
we  have  we  find  the  seacoast  of  British  Columbia  is  given 
at  7,500  miles,  or  more  than  double  the  whole  of 
Britain  and  Ireland.  I am  afraid  these  figures  of  Britis 
Columbia  will  be  challenged  by  my  friend  Mr.  Clements, 
who  I am  quite  sure  told  me  on  a recent  trip  to  the  north 
that  the  seacoast  of  that  constituency  he  represents  was 
7 500  miles.  It  is  evident  Mr.  Clements  followed  all  the 
iAdentations  of  the  coast,  while  the  gentleman  who  makes 
the  statistics  for  British  Columbia  has  simply  gone  round 
the  coast  without  following  the  indentations. 

In  addition  to  this  mileage  along  the  coast  Uie 
Canadian  portion  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  not  less  than  72,000 
square  miles,  and  over  and  above  this  there  are  innumer 
able  lakes  large  and  small  in  Manitoba  and  the  w^t. 

I think  it  is  universally  admitted  that  so  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned  there  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  been 
a great  awakening  of  interest  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
country  and  their  possibilities,  and  it  has  come  to  be 
realized  that,  as  different  methods  not  only  in  the  capture 
of  fish  but  in  their  handling  are  used,  they  will  become 
more  valuable  from  year  to  year  to  the  country  and  at 
the  same  time,  now  that  cold  storage  is  a fact,  the  Pcople 
in  all  parts  of  Canada  should  be  able  to  have  fresh  hsh 
available  and  at  moderate  rates.  When  I was  at  Prince 
Rupert  the  other  day  I visited  the  cold  storage  plant, 
which  is  capable  of  handling  thirteen  million  tons,  and 
the  conclusion  I came  to,  looking  over  the  fisheries,  was 
that  their  possibilities  and  their  potentialities  were  practi- 
cally unlimited;  that  while  large  quantities  of  fish  were 
being  caught  today,  that  would  be  small  compared  with 
what  will  be  caught  in  the  future;  as  the  millions  of 
population  come  in  on  our  western  land  they  will  require 
more,  and  there  are  millions  of  tons  of  fish  not  being 
caught  today  that  will  be  caught  in  the  future,  fish  of  a 
quality  such  as  is  being  sold  every  day  in  the  markets  of 
the  motherland  and  that  provide  food  of  first-class  quality 
for  the  workers  there.  . . 

Now  the  value  of  the  Canadian  fisheries  m 1906  and 
1907  was  $26,279,000,  but  this  has  steadily  increased  until 
by  the  end  of  March,  1911,  the  value  has  increased  to 
twenty-nine  millions,  and  the  thirty-million-dollar  mark 
was  passed  during  the  year  which  ended  March  last.  At 
the  same  time  the  expense  in  the  fishery  service  has  also 
been  going  on  and  for  the  past  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
slightly  over  a million  dollars.  In  order  to  replenish  and 
develop  lakes  and  streams,  much  attention  is  now  being 
given  to  the  hatchery  service.  In  1907  there  were  34 
hatcheries,  and  at  the  end  of  March,  1911,  that  number 
increased  to  41,  and  before  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  48  hatcheries  will  be  working;  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  building  of  eight  more,  so  that  there 
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will  be  56  hatcheries.  The  largest  number  of  them  are 
for  the  hatching  of  salmon.  There  are  hatcheries  also  for 
the  hatching  of  white  fish,  fish  of  different  qualities,  and 
last  year  on  the  River  St.  John  there  was  arranged  for 
the  first  time  the  first  shad  hatchery  in  Canada.  The  shad 
fisheries  on  the  River  St.  John  were  becoming  less  and  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them  that  this  hatchery 
was  opened  and  commenced  its  operations  in  1912.  I am 
glad  to  say  that  there  are  indications  that  this  will  be  a 
great  success  and  will  cause  the  shad  fisheries  to  be 
replenished  in  a short  time. 

What  has  been  done  in  British  Columbia?  I may  say 
that  during  the  past  two  years  the  fishery  service  in 
British  Columbia  has  been  working  to  meet  the  growing 
requirements.  Twelve  districts  have  been  forrned  and 
placed  in  charge  of  permanent  men  who  are  being  paid 
salaries  to  enable  them  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
work.  Twenty-two  patrol  boats  were  built  last  year,  and 
this  year  more  are  being  built,  so  that  by  the  end  of  this 
season,  in  addition  to  the  fisheries  protection  vessels  under 
the  Department  of  Naval  Service,  there  will  be  sixteen 
fishery  patrol  boats  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  besides  these 
boats  are  ordered  from  time  to  time  as  their  services 
are  needed.  In  addition  to  the  different  boats,  we  have 
a boat  for  the  whole  coast  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  inspector,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  we  have  now  being 
built  one  boat  for  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  one  for 
Clayoquot  and  vicinity,  one  for  Alberni  and  other  places. 

There  is  a distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  fisheries 
protection  service  and  the  patrol  service.  The  former, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Naval  Department,  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  poachers  out- 
side of  the  territorial  waters  or  outside  the  three-mile 
limit,  and  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  duty  of 
protecting  these  waters,  so  that  the  fish  may  be  there 
for  our  own  people.  On  the  other  hand  the  patrol  boats, 
particularly  in  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
are  enforcing  the  Canadian  laws.  When  I first  became 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  antiquated  provision  made  on  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  coasts  for  the  proper  protection  of  our  fisheries 
from  marauders.  Bad  as  the  condition  was  and  unsatis- 
factory as  it  still  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  vessels  are 
not  able  to  go  out  in  rough  weather,  and  the  conditions 
are  not  much  more  satisfactory  on  the  British  Columbia 
coast.  Representations  were  made  to  me,  that  were  well 
vindicated,  to  the  effect  that  the  fisheries  of  British 
Columbia  within  the  three-mile  limit  were  being  poached 
upon.  I asked  at  the  session  of  1911  for  a vote  to  build 
two  vessels  for  use  for  fishery  protection  service  in  British 
Columbia  waters.  Tenders  were  asked  for  them  and  the 
contract  was  awarded  to  the  Dublin  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Ireland.  They  are  vessels  very  similar  to  those 
that  arc  used  in  the  protection  of  the  Irish  fisheries.  They 
arc  160  feet  long,  26  feet  beam,  with  a draft  of  12.6  feet 
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and  a displacement  of  700  tons,  of  14J4  knots. 
first  of  these  boats  will  be  delivered  at  Esquimalt  on  the 
30th  November,  1913,  the  second  will  be  available  on  the 
15th  February,  1914.  The  contract  price  for  each  vessel 
was  £27,000  and  the  contracts  were  awarded  in  August, 
1912.  With  the  delivery  of  these  boats  on  the  Pacific 
coast  we  think  we  will  be  in  a much  better  position  to 
protect  the  fisheries  than  we  have  been  able  to  do.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if,  when  we  get  these 
boats,  we  find  that  they  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  protection  for  our  fisheries,  then  I will  not 
hesitate  for  a single  moment  to  ask  parliament  to  make 
further  provision  for  the  Pacific  coast,  so  that  the  great 
wealth  we  have  at  our  doors  may  be  preserved  for  the 
use  of  our  own  people.  (Applause.) 

Then,  at  the  risk  of  trespassing  a little  further  on  your 
time,  I want  to  say  one  word  before  I sit  down  with 
regard  to  the  treaty  entered  into  in  1908  with  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  of  the  fish  and  the  regulating  of 
fishing  along  the  boundary  line.  In  1908  a treaty  was 
entered  into,  a copy  of  which  I have  in  my  hand,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  signed  at  Washington 
April  11,  1908.  That  treaty  provided  for  the  regulating  of 
the  fisheries  contiguous  to  the  international  boundary  as 
agreed  to  by  the  commissioners,  and  that  there  should 
be  legislation  passed  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
regulations  effective.  The  necessity  of  a treaty  of  that 
sort  for  the  conservation  of  fish  life  must  be  apparent  to 
everybody.  In  the  States  the  fisheries  are  a matter  of 
state  and  not  of  federal  control.  Take  the  country  along 
the  international  boundary  line  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  line  running  through  the  lakes:  what  protects  the 
fisheries  on  one  side  protects  the  fisheries  on  the  other 
side;  and  yet  the  Canadian  fishermen  sit  on  the  shore 
during  a certain  portion  of  the  year  the  Canadian  laws 
are  being  observed,  watching  the  fishermen  from  the  south 
crossing  the  boundary  line  to  grab  the  fish  that  are  being 
preserved  through  the  action  of  the  Canadian  government 
in  enforcing  the  fishing  regulations.  You  have  practically 
a similar  state  of  things  existing  here  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  the  salmon  making  for  the  Fraser  River  are  caught 
in  enormous  numbers  by  great  traps  along  the  Washing- 
ton territory  that  catch  thousands  of  them,  preventing 
them  coming  up  the  river  to  spawn.  This  has  a tendency 
to  deplete  the  fisheries  of  the  Fraser  River  and  the 
fisheries  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  was  thought  if  anything  could  be  done  it  should  be 
done  by  way  of  treaty,  and  accordingly  this  treaty  was 
entered  into  and  signed  in  April,  1908,  by  President  Taft 
and  representatives  of  Great  Britain  on  behalf  of  Canada. 
The  commissioners  appointed  investigated  the  whole 
question  along  the  international  boundary  line  along  the 
Great  Lakes,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  They  made  their  report,  formulated  their  recom- 
mendations, and  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  it  was  the 
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plain  duty  of  both  countries,  acting  in  good  faith,  to  have 
passed  legislation  to  make  these  regulations  effective.  The 
Canadian  Parliament  in  1910  without  a moment’s  hesita- 
tion, without  allowing  the  question  to  be  raised  as  to 
whether  these  regulations  bore  harshly  or  not,  passed  a 
law  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  effective. 
President  Taft  sent  his  message  to  Congress  asking  that 
the  treaty  be  ratified.  It  went  to  one  of  the  committees, 
the  committee  of  foreign  affairs.  No  sooner  had  it  got 
there  than  up  came  from  Washington  men  connected  with 
the  fishing  interests  stating  that  “if  you  pass  these  regu- 
lations it  is  going  to  hurt  us,”  and  the  result  is  that  up 
to  the  present  time  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  ratify  that  treaty  entered  into. 

In  a conversation  I had  with  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington last  year  I told  them  Canada  would  have  to 
withdraw  from  the  treaty  and  it  was  urged  on  me  that 
the  matter  should  be  allowed  to  wait  until  another  session 
of  Congress.  That  is  the  position  in  which  that  treaty 
stands.  I regard  it  as  of  tremendous  importance  that  we 
should  have  some  regulations  to  govern  fishing  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  But  Canada  cannot  wait  for 
ever.  Canada  must  respect  itself.  We  have  to  have  some 
regard  for  our  own  position  and  there  is  only  one  course 
open  to  us  and  that  is  to  withdraw  from  that  treaty  unless 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress  it  is  ratified  in  good  faith 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  (Applause.) 

If  we  do  withdraw  there  is  a situation  to  be  dealt  with 
that  will  require  great  consideration,  great  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  our  people  and  those  connected  with  our 
fishing  interests.  At  once  it  will  be  urged  to  abolish  our 
regulations  and  let  our  fishermen  go  in  and  kill  as  they 
are  doing  from  the  United  States.  These  questions  will 
at  once  come  to  the  front,  but  as  there  is  an  old  saying 
about  bidding  a certain  gentleman  good  morning  before 
you  meet  him,  perhaps  it  is  unwise  to  discuss  it  at  the 
present  time. 

I would  like  to  say  that  I am  delighted  with  my  visit 
to  British  Columbia  and  to  the  north,  to  that  great  Yukon 
territory  lying  to  the  north  of  British  Columbia  about 
which  I think  too  little  is  known  in  Canada.  If  the  people 
of  Canada  knew  and  the  people  of  this  continent  knew 
and  the  people  of  the  world  knew  the  delightful  trip  that 
is  before  anyone  who  will  leave  Vancouver,  go  from  here 
to  Prince  Rupert,  then  on  to  Skagway,  which  for  scenery 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  Alps,  witnessing  there  a sky  as  blue 
as  that  which  is  above  Italy  (about  which  we  hear  so 
much),  traveling  along  a country  more  beautiful  than  the 
coast  of  Norway,  and  then  to  see  the  great  engineering 
feat  that  is  being  accomplished  in  taking  the  rail  over  the 
hills,  then  down  the  upper  Yukon  River  to  Prince  Rupert, 
and  to  witness  the  wonderful  work  in  the  way  of  mining — 
if  the  people  of  the  world  knew  of  the  charm  of  that 
trip  I am  sure  the  route  from  here  to  the  Yukon  would 
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become  one  of  the  principal  tourist  routes  anywhere  in 

the  world.  ^ , • « 

In  the  address  I made  at  Dawson  City  I advised  our 
friends  there  and  the  board  of  trade  to  establish  a publicity 
bureau  and  let  the  attractions  of  the  route  be  known  to 
the  world.  I think  that  Vancouver  is  just  as  much 
interested  as  Dawson.  It  would  bring  thousands  of  people 
here,  it  would  help  to  establish  trade  between  Vancouver 
and  the  great  country  to  the  north,  and  I hope  the 
Canadian  Club  of  Vancouver  will  take  the  opportunity 
of  making  an  attraction  of  that  route  from  the  tour^t 
standpoint.  If  you  do  so  I can  hardly  calculate  the 
amount  of  capital  that  will  be  attracted  to  this  country. 

I do  not  want  to  leave  British  Columbia  without  saying 
how  profoundly  impressed  I am  with  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  the  great  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  people. 
British  Columbia  possesses  probably  in  a greater  degree 
than  any  other  province  of  the  confederacy  natural 
resources.  It  has  forest  wealth,  it  has  great  fisheries,  it 
has  great  mining  wealth  and  it  has  great  agricultural 
wealth,  and  with  a combination  of  that  sort,  and  with  the 
people  such  as  inhabit  this  province,  who  have  shown 
their  courage  and  enterprise  in  the  past,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  British  Columbia  shall  not  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  one  of 
the  most  progressive  countries  there  is  to  be  found  on  the 
North  American  continent.  (Applause.) 
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Thursday,  August  28,  1913 

Dr.  W.  F.  HUME,  entertained  at  luncheon  on  28th 
August,  1913,  by  the  Vancouver  Canadian  Club,  said: 
Ladies  and  gentlemen:  On  Christmas  day  last  year  I 
was  standing  before  a company  of  some  sixty  persons, 
representing  twelve  nationalities,  on  the  desert  shores  of 
Egypt.  Among  those  twelve  nationalities  Canadians  were 
represented,  bringing  your  industry  and  your  energy  to 
that  ancient  land.  Today  it  is  the  privilege  of  one  of 
those  present  on  that  occasion  to  come  and  see  this 
mighty  land  for  himself.  I am  one  of  a party  of  men, 
coming  from  every  part  of  the  world,  who  have  crossed 
this  continent.  I have  been  impressed  with  your  pro- 
gressive spirit,  with  your  great  cities  and  educational 
establishments,  and  we  have  as  our  honored  leader  Dr. 
Adami,  of  McGill  University. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  the  great  districts  of 
Ontario  and  the  work  which  the  geological  survey  of  this 
country  is  carrying  out.  We  have  been  impressed  with 
the  aggressive  centre — the  great  prairie  land;  with 
Winnipeg  and  those  other  cities,  larger  far  than  I had 
ever  dreamed  of  or  hoped  to  see — those  cities  brimful  of 
hopefulness:  an  earnest  endeavor  to  bring  good  out  of 
that  which  has  been  given  to  them. 

And  now  I stand  here,  much  to  my  surprise  I admit, 
for  I never  thought  when  I left  the  shores  of  Egypt  that 
I should  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  a Canadian  Club. 
Here  I stand  in  your  impressive  West  and  today  I have 
admired  your  mountains.  I see  before  me  men  of  energy, 
men  who  are  building  this  part  of  the  empire.  I rejoice 
to  see  it.  I am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  given 
me  to  enjoy,  through  the  generosity  of  our  Egyptian 
government  and  through  the  hospitality  of  your  Dominion 
government  and  your  provincial  government,  what  you 
have  supplied  for  our  entertainment  and  for  our  pleasure. 

Much  as  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  me  to  speak  to  you 
of  Canada,  there  is  a wider  message  I have — a message 
that  first  came  home  to  some  of  us  as  we  traveled  across 
this  continent:  and  that  is  the  responsibility  that  has  fallen 
to  men  of  the  British  race._  That  responsibility  is  three- 
fold. Here  the  responsibility  that  you  have  is  to  build 
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a mighty  dominion  and  a mighty  nation;  to  build  it  on 
the  broad  foundation  of  righteousness;  to  build  it  up  by 
prudent  commercial  enterprises;  and  I believe  that  you 
are  doing  it.  In  the  old  country  there  is  another  problem: 
to  maintain  what  is  already  held;  to  maintain  the  greatness 
of  this  nation  which  girdles  the  world  with  its  influence 
and  power.  It  is  a great  problem  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  them  and  I believe  we  possess  in  England  the 
men  who  are  capable  of  doing  it.  (Applause.) 

In  Mr.  Balfour  of  the  one  party  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
of  the  other  party  we  have  representative  men  who  are 
maintaining  the  spirit  of  our  flag  world-wide.  These  are 
the  sort  of  men  we  require.  But  there  is  a third  problem 
that  has  come  to  men  of  the  British  race,  and  it  is  a 
deep  problem:  it  is  to  revivify  and  resuscitate  and 

reanimate  the  ancient  civilization  which  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  undertake.  The  region  which  I have  before 
me  in  my  mind  today  is  Egypt,  of  which  I shall  speak. 

He  who  spoke  as  never  man  spoke,  and  acted  as  never 
man  acted,  has  said:  “Ye  call  me  Lord  and  Master  and 
ye  do  well,  and  so  I am,”  but  he  also  laid  down  the  great 
principle  of  service,  and  this  empire,  our  empire,  is  to 
take  that  up.  Rulership  means  service,  and  we  are  not 
only  great  rulers  of  this  world  but  we  must  be  great 
servants.  (Applause.) 

It  is  a truth  that  the  British  Empire  has  never  wanted 
men  in  the  day  of  its  trouble.  In  1880  there  was  trouble 
in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Egypt  was  a land  of  sorrow  and 
Egypt  was  a land  of  care.  There  were  disturbances 
outside  its  borders  and  there  was  misery  within.  The 
dervish  was  clamoring  at  its  gates  and  there  was  famine 
within  its  borders.  That  was  the  problem  which  the 
Britons  had  to  face.  It  is  of  their  advisorship  of  which 
I have  to  speak  today. 

One  must  admit  that  the  great  leader  of  the  Britons 
is  Lord  Cromer,  our  honored  and  distinguished  repre- 
sentative. There  was  the  problem  and  there  was  the  land 
over  which  they  were  called  to  exercise  their  advisorship. 
The  first  thing  they  had  to  do  was  to  overcome  those 
external  difficulties.  You  all  know  the  work  by  which  the 
native  Egyptian  army  was  brought  into  existence  and 
made  capable  of  meeting  any  difficulties  that  might  be 
brought  to  oppose  them.  TheEgyptian  army  today  is  a 
capable  fighting  machine,  but  it  is  there  for  the  purpose 
of  peace  and  not  for  purposes  of  war. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  the  question  of  all 
questions  in  Egypt.  We  have  been  reminded  that  Egypt 
is  the  gift  of  a river,  the  gift  of  the  Nile.  If  the  Nile 
did  not  exist  that  land  would  be  a barren  and  permanent 
desert.  The  problem  that  had  to  be  solved  was  this;  how 
to  retain  its  waters  which  poured  from  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia.  That  problem  was  met  by  capable  irrigation 
officers  from  our  old  English  Indian  neighbor.  They 
came  over.  Sir  William  Christian  and  others,  and  brought 
their  brains  and  intelligence  to  work  and  you  have  the 
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fame  of  the  Assouan  Dam  before  you.  You  know  exactly 
what  is  being  done  in  that  land  in  this  connection  to 
secure  irrigation  on  which  the  life  of  the  country  depends. 
Water  is  brought  twice  a year  to  Egypt  and  so  has 
increased  its  flourishing  condition.  But  it  is  a fact  that 
wherever  you  have  a benefit  you  have  a danger,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  principles  of  statesmanship  that  whenever  you 
are  going  to  do  something  it  is  well  to  see  what  the  next 
result  will  be.  The  water  was  brought  and  is  being 
brought,  but  the  result  of  that  water  is  to  increase  the 
subsoil  level  in  the  delta.  That  is  the  danger. 

Cotton  is  the  great  staple  industry  of  Egypt.  The 
introduction  of  water  tends  to  raise  the  subsoil  level  in 
the  Nile  delta,  and  as  a result  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
build  great  reservoirs  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  drain; 
and  I may  say  here  that  this  great  problem  of  drainage 
has  been  taken  up  by  our  present  distinguished  repre- 
sentative, Lord  Kitchener. 

The  next  point  I must  dwell  on  briefly,  because  it  is 
one  with  which  I am  more  directly  connected.  Not  only 
was  it  necessary  to  protect  their  external  affairs,  not  only 
was  it  necessary  to  provide  the  best  possibilities  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country;  it  was  at  the  same  time 
desirable  that  we  should  know  what  the  country  really 
was  and  what  it  really  possessed.  For  that  purpose  a 
survey  department  was  founded  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  that  department  that  the  geological  survey  with 
which  I am  connected  has  been  working.  The  aim  of 
this  great  department — for  I can  call  it  great — is  by  spend- 
ing a hundred  thousand  pounds  a year,  which  to  you 
may  be  a small  sum  but  to  us  in  Egypt  is  a large  one, 
to  map  out  the  country,  to  find  out  what  are  its  natural 
resources  and  how  these  natural  resources  can  be  best 
applied  to  the  use  of  man.  For  that  purpose  we  have 
the  geological  survey  on  the  same  educational  scientific 
side  of  the  work. 

Today  there  are  in  Cairo  schools  of  agriculture,  schools 
of  medicine,  schools  of  engineering,  boys’  schools  and 
girls’  schools,  schools  for  the  Musselmans  and  the  Coptics. 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  work  done  in  Egypt  must 
be  admitted  to  be  the  work  of  the  British  race.  I would 
ask  you  to  join  me  in  wishing  peace  to  its  palaces  and 
prosperity  to  its  walls  just  as  I wish  peace  and  prosperity 
to  you  of  this  great  Dominion  of  Canada,  continued 
progress,  and  just  as  I wish  the  best  wishes  for  that  old 
country  whose  flag  I see  here  before  me.  I respect  the 
flag  of  every  nation.  We  have  representatives  of  every 
nation  here  today,  but  I love  my  own  and  I believe  you 
love  it  too.  (Applause.) 
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Monday,  September  8th,  1913 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER  was  entertained  at  a luncheon 
on  September  8th,  1913,  by  the  Canadian  Club,  at  which 
he  delivered  the  following  address: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  lord  bishop,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  I have  addressed 
a Canadian  Club.  I am  not  sure  that  I was  not  almost 
the  first  person  to  be  generously  entertained  by  a Canadian 
Club  in  this  Dominion.  If  I am  not  mistaken  the  first 
Canadian  Club  was  started  at  Hamilton.  If  that  is  so, 
then  I recall  the  fact  that  when  I left  there  on  a visit 
to  the  Pacific  coast  I was  entertained  at  Hamilton  by  the 
Canadian  Club  and  I received  a gold  pin,  which  I carry 
even  unto  this  day.  These  Canadian  Clubs  I know  are 
a serious  organization  with  a serious  purpose — so  serious, 
indeed,  that  when  I received  this  invitation  I felt  almost 
that  I must  in  self-defence  refuse  it,  because  I am  so 
terribly  serious  in  London  and  in  England  that  there 
seemed  good  reason  for  me  to  be  careful  in  accepting 
invitations  from  organizations  like  yours  which  are 
addressed  by  men  on  most  important  subjects. 

Your  chairman,  with  an  ideal  craft  for  which  I envy 
him,  tried  to  draw  me  into  the  vortex  of  controversial 
utterance.  He  said  that  there  were  those  present  who 
did  not  believe  in  my  brand  of  imperialism.  How  does  he 
know?  I once  stated  to  Lord  Morley,  who  sat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  which  I sat: 
“It  seems  strange  to  me,  who  sat  at  your  feet  in  litera- 
ture, to  find  myself  opposed  to  you  in  the  House  of 
Commons.”  His  reply  was:  “My  dear  fellow,  if  we  were 
to  sit  down  on  either  side  of  a small  table,  with  a candle 
between  us  to  light  our  path,  I think  we  would  find  that 
you  and  I were  not  so  very  far  apart  after  all.” 

And  so  I think  about  my  brand  of  imperialism.  I do 
not  believe  there  is  a man  present  in  this  room  who 
would  be  opposed  if  I took  the  time  to  explain  what  my 
position  is — who  would  be  opposed  to  that  brand  of 
imperialism.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  I come  to 
you  of  you.  (Applause.)  However  far  I have  gone,  how- 
ever far  I have  travelled,  my  mind  is  always  retreating 
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back;  however  far  I have  gone,  however  much  I have 
seen,  I have  always  felt  that  as  you  thought  as  a people, 
so  I thought  as  one  of  your  people.  (Applause.) 

Party  differences  exist  everywhere,  as  is  necessary, 
perhaps,  so  long  as  we  are  members  of  great  democratic 
communities  rejecting  the  idea  of  an  autocracy.  But  this 
thing  is  sure,  that  however  you  differ  upon  the  questions 
of  the  organization  of  your  national  affairs  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  your  national  forces  and  the  utilization  of  your 
constitutional  freedom  for  the  moment,  when  you  are 
touched  by  something  that  has  to  do  with  your  national 
existence,  something  which  is  common  to  the  whole  people 
and  not  to  the  machinery  of  government,  then  you  are 
one.  (Applause.) 

I was  to  tell  you  to  your  faces  what  I think  of  you. 
(Laughter.)  I am  not  a man  to  make  other  people  blush 
unnecessarily.  (Laughter.)  I was  almost  serious  a 
moment  ago  and  I had  determined  that  my  words  to  you 
should  be  of  a lighter  order,  because  I am  actually  in 
a reminiscent  mood.  I am  like  the  prodigal,  not  in  the 
sense  that  you  are  thinking.  Once  there  was  a coster- 
monger in  England  and  his  girl,  Harriet,  said  to  him: 
“There  is  a play  down  at  Drury  Lane  and  they  call  it  the 
‘Prodigal  Daughter.’  What  is  a prodigal?”  “Oh,”  says 
he,  “a  prodigal  is  a cove  what  keeps  coming  back.” 
(Laughter.)  That  is  what  I did,  but  there  was  uncer- 
tainty about  reaching  the  goal  of  my  latest  ambition — 
the  Pacific  coast.  When  travelling  with  a member  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  we  were  looking  about  the  valleys 
of  British  Columbia  seeking  what  would  probably  devour 
us;  in  the  end,  coming  back  to  Spence’s  Bridge,  we  were 
told  that  the  train  was  eight  hours  late.  Mr.  Parrell, 
always  a man  of  decision  and  presence  of  mind  and 
resource,  said:  “Eight  hours  late!  Is  there  no  freight  or 
anything  that  we  can  get  on  with?”  They  said  the  fore- 
part of  the  Imperial  Limited,  carrying  the  mails  and 
baggage  of  the  colonists,  was  coming.  He  said:  “I  am  a 
colonist;  let  us  get  on.”  (Laughter.)  He  had  no  right 
or  title  to  that.  I had  a right  on  that  train.  I admitted 
him  to  it.  We  arrived  here  safely  with  the  hundred 
passengers.  I am  telling  you  this  because  the  limit  of 
resources  is  a very  important  one,  which  must  be  seen  in 
a new  country. 

I am  just  reminded  of  a story  told  of  T.  B.  Reid,  chair- 
man of  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  There  was  a 
congressman  from  Wyoming,  or  some  such  glorious  place, 
and  he  had  a resolution  upon  the  order  paper  to  speak 
to  on  a certain  Monday.  But  there  was  a washout  on 
the  railway  line.  He  telegraphed  to  T.  B.  Reid:  “Cannot 
move  resolution  Monday — washout  on  the  line.”  Mr.  Reid 
telegraphed  back:  “No  excuse — buy  another  shirt  and 
come.”  (Laughter.)  So  you  will  observe  I am  covering 
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up  my  incapacity  for  public  speaking  by  telling  you  these 
anecdotes. 

I am  a pioneer  here.  I have  a greater  right  to  speak 
as  a citizen  of  Vancouver  than  a great  many  people 
present.  A great  many  of  you  are  newcomers.  If  you 
have  been  here  a year  or  three  years  you  consider  your- 
selves veterans.  I was  here  twenty-three  years  ago,  where 
actually  I started  my  literary  race.  I had  written  some 
plays  in  Australia  before  I came  here.  I had  contributed 
to  editorial  columns  of  the  paper  with  which  I was  con- 
nected— the  Sydney  “Morning  Herald.”  But  I came  direct 
here,  inspired  to  start  life  again,  and  it  was  from  this  point 
working  eastward  I began  with  the  ambition  of  being 
something  in  letters — to  make  a few  people  at  any  rate 
look  at  me,  and  in  the  imperial  parliament  to  do  what  I 
could  to  serve  the  general  welfare  of  the  empire. 

A Scotchman  took  hold  of  me  when  I was  here — the 
Rev.  Dr.  McLaren.  Almost  he  persuaded  me  to  be  a 
Presbyterian,  (Applause.)  Such  was  his  kindness  of  heart 
and  generosity  that  as  a guide,  philosopher  and  friend  he 
was  invaluable  to  me.  I only  say  that  looking  over  this 
field  of  wonderful  endeavor  I know  that  the  Scot  is  doing 
well — as  well  as  anybody  else  is — and  while  anybody  else 
has  a dollar  in  his  pocket  he  will  never  stand  in  need. 

I believe  that  the  Scotsmen  themselves,  when  Adam 
and  Eve  left  the  Garden  of  Eden,  sang  “Will  ye  no  come 
back  again?”  Nevertheless,  with  all  that  acquisitiveness 
of  the  Scotsman,  and  the  belief  in  himself  and  his  country, 
wherever  you  go  where  great  cities  are  built,  whether  it 
is  Melbourne  or  Johannesburg  or  Toronto  or  Vancouver — 
wherever  great  cities  are  built  there  you  will  find  a 
representative  of  that  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
laying  foundations  which  must  be  deep  and  strong.  And 
he  adds  to  that,  comradeship,  which  is  found  in  the  scores 
and  hundreds  of  organizations  throughout  the  world. 

There  were  two  Scotsmen  going  home  together  late 
one  night  after  a St.  Andrew’s  dinner,  and  they  were  like 
pioneers  almost — trying  to  blaze  the  trail.  One  of  them 
fell  into  a ditch  and  he  said:  “Andrew,  come  and  help 
me  oot.”  Andrew  said:  “Ah  canna  help  you  oot,  but  I 
tell  ye  what  I’ll  dae,  I will  lie  doon  beside  ye.”  (Laughter.) 

The  Scotsman  does  not  do  it  all.  There  is  something 
left  for  the  Englishman  and  the  Irishman  to  do.  The 
Irishman  is  doing  it  hard.  You  are  so  busy  building  up 
a tremendous  city  with  the  elemental  virtues  of  pioneer  life 
in  your  minds  and  in  your  hearts  and  in  your  hands  that 
you  put  your  government  into  commission  with  an  Irish- 
man at  the  head,  having  only  two  statesmen  on  the 
opposite  side.  At  any  rate  the  Irishman  has  qualities  that 
are  working  for  your  new  civilization — for  that  is  what  I 
must  call  it,  since  you  are  alone  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  building  up  here  another  civilization  with  a 
contiguous  and  sympathetic  civilization  with  that  being 
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built  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rockies.  And  the  Irish- 
man adds  swiftness  of  intellect  and  sympathy  of  mind  to 
those  qualities  that  mark  the  Englishman  and  the  Scot. 

As  for  the  Englishman,  there  are  plenty  of  them  here. 
Nothing  will  make  me  believe  that  they  are  not  playing 
their  part  also;  and  if  we  use  it  in  the  broader  term,  I 
shall  find  that  the  Englishman — that  is,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
quality — is  everywhere.  This  I say  to  your  faces,  even 
though  you  may  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  line; 
that  the  debt  that  you  owe  by  blood  and  tradition  is  a debt 
that  is  acknowledged  by  the  greatest  of  your  people.  You 
may  say  you  are  building  up  a Canadian  nationality.  So 
you  are — of  the  greatest  and  most  definite  kind.  That 
nationality  is  not  incompatible  with  an  adherence  to  those 
great  principles  of  constitutional  freedom  to  which  you 
owe  so  much,  those  weights  and  balances  of  constitutional 
government  that  are  like  the  weights  and  balances  that 
are  kept  in  the  Bank  of  England.  You  may  not  love  the 
British  people  personally  and  individually,  we  may  not  like 
every  Englishman  as  an  Englishman,  but  whatever  loyalty 
you  owe  and  I owe  is  not  to  the  people  called  English  but 
to  that  which  is  yours  as  well  as  theirs,  a common  heritage. 
Therefore  I do  not  like  to  hear  in  this  country  which  I 
love  so  much  a man  saying  we  do  not  owe  any  lo-'^alty  to 
the  English  people.  Of  course  you  do  not,  but  you  owe 
loyalty  to  the  common  law  of  England,  to  the  constitu- 
tional principles  which  were  won  for  England  two  hundred 
years  before  they  were  won  by  another  nation.  (Applause.) 

There  we  are  working  out  as  we  have  always  done — 
for  I am  speaking  as  a member  of  the  imperial  parliament 
— some  great  problems.  The  difficulties  of  the  moment 
are  difficulties  that  belong  to  solving  the  great  question 
of  capital  and  labor — the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  are 
more  divided,  more  acute,  there  than  they  are  here; 
solving — I say  it  with  bated  breath,  for  it  ought  to  be 
enough  to  hush  me — we  are  solving  the  woman  question. 
We  will  solve  it  over  there;  we  are  pledged  to  solve  it. 
We  are  driven  once  more  to  clear  the  ground  for  the 
democratic  peoples  of  all  races,  for  the  democratic  peoples 
of  our  own  empire.  So  when  you  talk  of  England,  think 
of  that  which  is  more  than  England — the  heritage  of  the 
centuries  which  is  yours. 

I am  reminded  of  a little  story  which  will  explain  what 
I mean.  There  was  a man  who  became  rich.  He  made 
his  millions  and  set  up  a large  establishment  in  England. 
Soon  his  daughters  were  in  the  most  fashionable  classes 
of  the  country.  They  gave  some  theatricals  in  their  home 
and  they  were  afraid  that  the  father,  if  he  were  included 
in  the  theatricals,  might  say  something  that  was  incon- 
venient and  would  expose  his  early  training.  He  demanded 
a place  in  the  play.  They  gave  him  a place.  He  was  to 
come  on  the  stage  and  say  “Silence!”  He  could  not  go 
wrong  with  that.  He  came  on,  white  and  trembling,  and 
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coming  to  the  front  of  the  stage  he  said:  “'Ushl" 
(Laughter.) 

I do  not  want  to  talk  today  about  imperialism.  I do 
not  want  to  talk  about  such  subjects  as  Lord  Milner 
talked  of  when  he  represented  great  interests  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  For  me  is  the  lesser  task,  one  that, 
so  far  as  I am  concerned,  touches  you  deeply.  When  I 
was  here  twenty-three  years  ago  I saw  a little  fringe  of 
shore  cleared,  a few  houses,  one  large  hotel  and  the  glim- 
mer of  hope  for  the  future  in  the  waters  of  your  bay. 
It  is  easy  to  be  a prophet — anybody  can  be  a prophet 
twenty-three  years  after;  but  I did  feel  that  you  were 
placed  in  an  extraordinarily  happy  position.  You  are  now 
haying  three  great  transcontinental  railways  coming  into 
this  part.  With  the  east  there  is  at  once  your  hope  and 
your  danger.  They  are  going  to  build  up  a great  industrial 
and  commercial  community  and  you  are  the  entrepot. 
Your  wheat,  your  products — I am  speaking  now  of  the 
whole  Dominion  — must  pass  through  the  port  of  Van- 
couver for  many  a year.  At  the  same  time  you  have  what 
was  in  Australia  when  I spent  four  years  there.  You  have 
a contiguous  civilization— not  a contiguous  civilization,  but 
a contiguous  nation — two  nations — which,  in  one  sense, 
are  always  afraid  of  your  security  and  of  the  security  of 
the  empire  in  the  detached  position  you  hold.  There  was 
the  menace  to  Australia  when  she,  alone  and  isolated  in 
the  south  seas,  had  the  same  nation  .to  the  north  of  her 
and  also  the  activities  of  other  nations  working  in  New 
Guinea  and  elsewhere.  I do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  the 
powerful  position  which  you  hold  in  the  strategic  pillars 
of  this  empire  is  a position  commensurate  with  that 
strategic  place  which  you  hold  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  development  of  this  great  coast.  From  your  few 
thousand  of  twenty-three  years  ago  you  are  200,000  now. 

I have  been  told  since  I came  here  that  the  same  rush 
could  not  be  expected  in  the  future  that  has  been  in  the 
past  five  or  ten  years.  My  feeling  is  this:  San  Francisco 
has  been  going  on  so  many  years  that  we  start  where  San 
Francisco  did  not  start.  We  start  here  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  growing  power  east  of  the  Rockies  to  fit  you. 
You  are  starting  today  where  San  Francisco  is,  and  with 
your  prospects  I see  nothing  strange  in  the  prophecy  that 
in  another  twenty-five  years  you  will  number  750,000 
people.  May  I be  here  to  see  it.  (Applause.)  If  any 
word  I say  stimulates  one  single  mind  here,  then  let  you 
reward  me  perceptibly  and  fairly  after  the  twenty-five 
years  have  passed.  (Laughter.) 

One  word,  and  one  word  only,  before  I close.  For 
twenty-eight  years,  since  I left  this  country,  I have  kept 
myself  free  absojutely  from  Canadian  politics,  following 
only  that  outer  side  of  Canadian  politics  which  make  for 
statesmanship.  I believe  that  it  was  a great  thing  for  this 
Dominion  that  there  came  a time  when  a minority  race 
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should  have  at  the  head  of  this  {government  its  repre- 
sentative as  prime  minister  of  this  country.  Federation 
would  never  have  been  completed,  the  seal  would  never 
have  been  set  upon  federation,  until  the  representative  of 
that  conquered  minority  proved  the  impartiality  of  the 
British  people  by  placing  at  the  head  of  this  federation  a 
Frenchman  by  tradition  and  birth,  and  a Canadian,  too. 
(Applause.) 

I go  further  and  say  that  federation  will  never  be 
complete  until — since  the  eastern  provinces  have  had  their 
representatives  at  the  head  of  the  government  at  Ottawa 
and  the  Frenchmen  have  had  their  representative — you 
here  in  the  west  also  have  contributed  to  the  federation 
and  set  your  seal  upon  it  by  having  a British  Columbia, 
a western,  prime  minister  at  Ottawa.  (Applause.) 

You  have  the  power  to  be  among  the  great  cities  of 
the  world.  As  you  go  outward  may  you  live  on  every 
side,  great  in  mind,  permanent  in  social  progress  and  social 
freedom;  great  in  mind  to  humanity  and  a love  of  the 
things  besides  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  May  you  long  be 
known  in  civic  virtue,  national  patriotism  and  imperial 
duties;  may  you  have  all  these  things,  so  that  the  future 
historian,  looking  back  upon  what  you  have  done,  may 
say  you  are  a city  set  upon  an  hill  that  could  not  be  hid 
— which  in  greatness  of  spirit  served  the  world  a thousand 
years.  (Applause.) 
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Postmaster- General  of  the  United  Kingdom 

ON 

‘‘The  Value  of  the  British  Empire  to 

Mankind^’ 


Monday,  September  22,  1913 

RT.  HON.  HERBERT  SAMUEL,  M.P.,  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  the  guest  of  the 
Canadian  Club  on  September  22,  1913,  and  addressed  those 
assembled  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I must  in  the  first  place 
thank  you  most  warmly  for  the  kindness  and  cordiality  of 
your  welcome.  I believe  it  is  the  case  that  I am  the 
first  member  of  the  Imperial  cabinet  to  visit  Western 
Canada,  and  of  that  fact  I feel  both  proud  and  ashamed. 
Proud  for  my  own  sake  that  the  privilege  is  mine,  ashamed 
that  none  of  my  colleagues  in  the  past  nor  myself  in 
earlier  years  have  been  able  to  spare  as  much  time  as  is 
needed  to  visit  these  vast  new  provinces  of  the  empire. 
But  I can  assure  you  that  the  tales  that  I shall  carry  back 
when  I return  to  the  motherland  will  be  such  as  I am 
convinced  will  be  calculated  to  induce  some  at  least  of 
my  colleagues  and  successors  to  come  here  also,  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes  and  hear  with  their  own  ears  and 
learn  with  their  own  minds  of  the  marvellous  achieve- 
ments already  won  here  in  the  west  and  the  great  things 
yet  to  be  gained  in  the  future. 

I have  been  profoundly  impressed  by  the  cities  of  the 
West,  and  not  least  by  your  city  of  Vancouver.  Here  you 
seem  to  do  things  in  a very  thorough  way.  There  was 
an  old  Irishwoman  of  whom  I have  heard  who  once  said 
that,  after  all,  a hole  would  last  longer  than  a patch — 
(laughter) — but  here  it  seems  you  are  not  contented 
either  with  holes  or  with  patches  but  you  are  determined 
to  have  everything  sound  and  good  and  true.  Of  all  the 
things  that  I have  seen  in  your  city  the  most  hopeful  of 
all  perhaps  has  been  the  site  now  being  cleared  for 
building,  on  which  your  great  new  university  is  to  be 
erected,  and  today  I visited  some  of  your  schools  and 
have  seen  the  zeal  for  education  that  burns  in  this  city. 

In  these  new  countries,  with  rapidly  developing  towns, 
with  great  and  urgent  practical  problems  facing  the 
citizens,  there  is  some  danger  that  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  things  of  life  may  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  pro- 
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foundly  cheering  and  encouraging  to  one  who  comes  from 
the  older  civilization  to  see  that  the  university  spirit  is 
growing  out  here  in  the  West  and  that  there  is  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  whole  people  which  is  equal  to, 
which  in  some  respects  surpasses,  that  which  is  found  m 
the  old  countries  of  the  world.  But  these  things  are  not 
all  that  you  have  to  look  to.  Your  population  happily  is 
growing,  and  has  been  growing  in  recent  years,  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  that  which  tells,  it 
is  the  mass  of  population  that  tells. 

Probably  the  history  of  the  world  has  never  produced 
a more  brilliant  civilization  than  that  of  ancient  Greece, 
where  the  cities  reached  a standard  in  philosophy  and  art 
and  science  and  learning  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  the  centuries  that  have  since  elapsed.  And  in  mediaeval 
Italy  the  towns  of  Florence  and  Venice  and  others  reached 
a very  high  standard  of  civilization.  Those  cities  of 
Greece  did  not  endure.  That  civilization  of  Italy  dis- 
appeared. They  shed  a bright  and  vivid  light  over 
mankind  for  a few  generations  and  then  they  were  gone; 
and  the  reason  was  that  they  were  on  too  small  a scale; 
they  did  not  cover  the  great  territories,  they  did  not 
attract  to  themselves  the  mass  of  population  which  would 
make  them  enduring  and  permanent,  and  in  the  clash  of 
nations  they  went  under.  Now  here  in  Canada  you  are 
building  up  a civilization  on  the  big  scale,  covering  vast 
territories,  with  room  for  millions  and  scores  of  millions 
of  population,  and  therefore  the  foundations  which  you  are 
laying  now  for  these  new  nations  are  likely  to  endure  in 
the  centuries  of  the  future. 

You  are  attracting  to  yourselves  new  population.  From 
south  of  the  line  there  come  men  of  American  birth, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their  children,  to  live 
in  Canada.  From  the  continent  of  Europe  many  thousands 
of  immigrants  come  to  the  West  of  Canada.  They  are 
naturalized  here  after  a time,  and  they  become  citizens 
of  Canada  and  therefore  citizens  of  the  empire.  They 
hear  much  of  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire.  They 
find  here  a very  real  loyalty,  a very  fervent  British 
patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  (Applause.)  Is 
there  any  sound  basis  of  reason  for  our  British  patriotism? 
Is  it  more  than  an  emotion?  Is  it  more  than  a tradition? 
When  these  American  citizens  come  to  live  here  from 
across  the  frontier,  when  those  men  from  the  continent 
of  Europe  settle  here  in  Canada,  we  ask  them  to  join  in 
British  citizenship.  Is  there  a sound  philosophy  of 
empire,  so  to  speak,  which  we  can  ask  them  to  accept? 
And  for  us  also,  who  are  British-born,  it  is  well  some- 
times that  we  should  review  our  assumptions  and  ask 
ourselves  what  the  reason  is  for  the  patriotism  of  which 
we  are  so  proud.  When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  in 
London  just  before  the  American  War  of  Independence 
it  is  recorded  that  he  met  the  historian  Gibbon,  who  was 
then  at  work  on  his  great  history,  “The  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,”  and  he  offered  to  supply  Gibbon 
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with  material  for  a new  book  to  be  called  “The  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  British  Empire.”  Happily  the  occasion 
has  not  arisen  yet — (applause) — for  any  historian  to  put 
pen  to  paper  to  write  that  book.  But  it  is  well  that  we 
should  occasionally  consider  whether  membership  of  the 
British  Empire  is  more  than  a stage  in  the  history  of  these 
great  communities,  whether  there  are  any  elements  in  it 
more  than  sentiment,  more  than  tradition,  more  than 
emotion,  that  are  likely  to  conduce  to  its  permanence.  I 
believe  there  are,  and  today  I would  occupy  the  few 
minutes  during  which  I invite  your  attention  in  a review 
of  what  these  conceptions  of  empire  are. 

These  are  large  questions,  they  raise  problems  that 
go  deep  into  the  history  and  the  mentality  of  the  race. 
View  the  conditions  of  the  world  at  large.  Here  we  are 
some  fifteen  hundred  millions  or  more  of  human  beings 
on  this  planet,  revolving  round  the  sun,  traveling  at  the 
rate  I believe  of  about  twenty  miles  a second — of  which 
we  are  happily  unconscious.  What  has  been  the  history 
of  the  human  race  during  the  centuries  of  the  past.  It  has 
been  largely  a history  of  quarrels.  When  men  were 
grouped  together  in  small  tribes  they  entered  into  constant 
wars  with  one  another  with  a light  heart.  When  they 
grew  into  small  states  still  there  was  continual  warfare 
among  them.  Combining  into  larger  nations  we  find 
longer  stretches  of  peace,  wars  fewer,  but  still  far  too 
frequent.  Now  that  we  have  a large  part  of  the  earth 
organized  into  great  world  empires,  covering  vast  areas 
of  land,  the  horror  and  the  calamity  of  quarreling  between 
these  great  empires  is  so  great  that  the  world  in  these 
days  is  happily  far  more  at  peace  than  it  ever  has  been 
in  its  previous  history.  (Applause.) 

Now  the  British  Empire  contains  within  itself  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  land  area  of  the  globe,  and  there  live 
and  die  under  its  rule  one-fifth  of  the  whole  human  race. 
All  that  great  multitude  of  people  are  at  all  events  at  peace 
with  one  another.  Between  them  there  are  no  frontiers. 
Look  at  the  other  portions  of  this  continent  of  America. 
Look  at  South  America,  which  was  colonized  under  the 
flags  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  As  soon  as  the  various 
portions  of  South  America  became  separated,  became 
independent  communities,  at  once  there  began  wars  and 
quarrels  between  them.  Who  can  tell,  if  the  history  of 
Canada  had  been  different,  if  the  great  wilderness  that 
lies  between  Fort  William  and  the  more  settled  parts  of 
Ontario  had  never  been  bridged  by  the  railways,  if  you 
who  live  here  in  British  Columbia  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  east,  if,  in  a word,  Canada  had  not  grown  as  a unit 
into  nationhood  but  had  had  two  separate  governments  in 
the  east  and  the  west,  who  can  tell  but  that  in  times  to 
come  there  might  not  have  been  conflict  within  the  bounds 
of  this  North  American  continent  between  east  and  west? 
So  long  as  the  British  Empire  exists  as  one  whole,  then 
within,  at  all  events,  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  world, 
we  can  be  assured  of  the  permanent  reign  of  peace. 
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If  the  British  Empire  were  inspired  by  an  aggressive 
spirit,  if  it  desired  to  make  itself  dominant  in  the  world 
by  force  of  arms,  then  indeed,  so  far  from  being  a boon 
to  mankind,  it  would  be  a most  colossal  evil,  but  that  spirit 
does  not  inspire  it.  Our  Empire  is  a pacific  empire.  It 
is  the  settled  policy  of  our  government  always  to  endeavor 
to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  during  the  last 
few  months,  when  Eastern  Europe  has  been  at  war, 
England  has  been  able  to  lead  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe,  under  the  skilful  presidency  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey — (applause) — whose  services  have  been  generously 
acknowledged  by  men  of  all  parties  in  the  home  country — 
under  his  skilful  presidency  we  have  been  able  to  dispose 
of  many  difficulties  and  obviate  many  quarrels.  That  has 
been  possible  because  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
knew  that  England  had  no  selfish  object  of  any  kind  to 
serve.  England  was  not  seeking  to  fish  in  troubled  waters. 
We  are  content  with  our  Empire  as  we  have  it.  We  have 
no  desire  to  enlarge  its  already  extensive  dominions,  and 
the  nations  of  the  world  realize,  they  all  realize  I think 
now,  that  the  British  Empire  as  a whole  is  pacific  in  its 
tendency.  It  is  not  by  force  of  arms  but  by  force  of 
example  that  we  desire  to  lead  the  nations  of  the  world. 
And  therefore  I think  we  may  claim,  viewing  the  matter 
from  the  widest  standpoint,  that  the  British  Empire  is 
of  service  to  mankind. 

The  motherland  gains  by  the  existence  of  the  Empire. 
It  gains  in  strength  and  population.  All  you  millions  of 
Canadians,  all  the  millions  of  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  and  South  Africans,  if  there  should  come  a 
time  of  great  trouble,  you  are  a force  on  which  the  British 
Empire  can  rely.  (Applause.)  The  motherland  gains  in 
trade,  for  trade  to  a very  great  extent  does  follow  the 
flag,  and  here  in  Canada  you  have  freely  given  to  the 
motherland  a preference  in  your  ports  in  competition  with 
goods  from  foreign  countries.  (Applause.)  The  mother- 
land gains  because  the  dominions  offer  to  her  surplus 
population  an  outlet  for  their  emigration.  She  gains 
because  investors  of  capital  in  the  Old  Country  are  more 
ready  to  send  their  money  to  countries  which  are  governed 
by  British  institutions  and  in  whose  stability  they  have 
confidence.  Such  are  the  gains  of  the  motherland  through 
the  existence  of  empire,  apart  from  the  prestige  that 
comes  from  it. 

But  the  dominions  gain  as  well.  Canada  gains  by  her 
membership  of  the  Empire,  not  only  historically  from  the 
assistance  given  in  the  past,  but  today  she  gains  in 
security  because  the  strong  arm  of  the  Empire  is  at  her 
service — (applause) — as  much  as  at  the  service  of  the 
mother  country.  Do  not  forget  that  your  prosperity  here 
in  Canada  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  sea-power 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  because  the  highways  of  the  sea 
are  open,  and  free  even  from  the  risk  of  interruption,  that 
you  are  able  to  build  up  your  great  commerce  and  conduct 
your  avocations  with  security  and  with  prosperity.  If 
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Canada  were  a separate  entity  she  would  be  faced  by  this 
dilemma:  she  would  have  the  choice  of  two  courses:  either 
to  be  careless  of  her  own  defences,  and  that  would  make 
her  dependent  upon  the  forbearance  of  the  foreign 
powers,  submissive  to  any  demands  made  upon  her — and 
that  her  pride  would  never  allow;  or  else — this  is  the 
only  other  course  open  to  her — she  would  have  to  engage 
in  the  costly,  overwhelmingly  costly,  competition  of 
armaments  to  protect  herself  from  other  powers  on  the 
sea.  From  that  dilemma,  membership  of  the  British 
Empire  saves  her.  (Applause.) 

Then  again,  those  who  emigrate  from  the  United 
Kingdom  prefer  to  go  to  countries  where  they  find  their 
own  institutions,  and  therefore  Canada  attracts  to  herself 
immigrants  who  otherwise  might  go  elsewhere.  And 
further  you  see  the  other  side  of  the  consideration  I was 
putting  just  now,  that  the  British  investor  prefers  to  place 
his  money  in  lands  which  are  governed  by  British  institu- 
tions. So  here  in  Canada,  being  a country  governed  by 
British  institutions  and  remaining  a portion  of  the  British 
Empire,  you  are  able  to  attract  to  yourselves  a flow  of 
capital,  tens  of  millions  of  money  which  you  are  able  to 
use  profitably  and  usefully  in  the  development  of  your 
country,  which  otherwise  might  go  to  other  lands. 

And  lastly  the  dominions  gain  in  this  respect:  they 
gain  in  the  enjoyment  of  a wider  and  fuller  patriotism. 
If  Canada  were  a separate  entity,  with  her  present  popu- 
lation, or  with  any  increase  of  it  probable  in  the  near 
future,  she  could  not  be  a power  of  the  first  rank.  I am 
in  no  way  speaking  deprecatingly,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
population  would  make  an  independent  Canada  a power 
of  the  third  or  fourth-rate  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  As  a member  of  the  British  Empire  she  is  a part 
of  the  greatest  political  organization  that  this  world  has 
ever  known — (applause) — and  the  loneliest  settler  in  the 
backwoods  of  British  (Columbia  may  feel  himself  at  one 
with  the  millions  of  English  people  in  all  portions  of  the 
world,  he  may  share  in  their  patriotism,  he  may  feel 
himself  a part  of  a vast  political  entity.  He  knows  that 
each  within  the  Empire  can  rely  on  all. 

With  all  this  Canada  enjoys,  of  course,  the  fullest 
freedom  in  the  management  of  her  local  affairs.  The  days 
of  Downing  Street  rule  are  long  over.  And  there  is  on 
the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government,  not  only  no  active 
tendency  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  Canadian 
concerns  but  no  wish  or  desire  to  interfere  in  their  man- 
agement. Even  in  such  a matter  as  naval  defence,  which 
touches  so  vitally  the  interests  of  the  whole  Empire,  we 
recognize  to  the  full  that  it  is  for  Canada,  and  for  Canada 
alone,  to  decide  what  her  policy  and  what  her  action 
shall  be.  (Applause.) 

Remember  this,  England  sympathizes  with  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  Canada  and  the  other  dominions  because 
England  is  herself  democratic.  We  have  in  London  of 
course  all  the  circumstances  of  a court,  we  have  also  the 
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mediaevalism  of  a House  of  Lords — perhaps  I may  be  per- 
mitted-to  express  the  hope  that  that  will  not  be  for  very 
long.  (Applause.)  Your  newspapers  take  much  interest 
in  the  doings  of  the  British  aristocracy,  and  I fear  there 
may  be  some  who  have  not  visited  England  and  who  get 
their  information  about  the  Old  Country  mainly  from  the 
press,  who  may  think  that  that  is  England,  that  the 
aristocracy  represent  and  typify  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Country.  Not  so.  The  heart  of  the  great  British  nation 
of  forty-five  millions  of  people  is  intensely  democratic,  as 
democratic,  as  vigorous  and  progressive  in  its  democracy, 
as  are  the  tendencies  of  the  new  countries  across  the  seas. 
And  therefore  we  sympathize  fully  and  wholly  with  the 
democratic  ideas  of  Canada.  Not  grudgingly  or  jealously, 
but  frankly  and  gladly  do  we  recognize  the  ability  of  the 
Canadian  people  to  manage  all  Canadian  concerns.  We 
realize  that  the  Empire  has  its  greatest  force  in  the 
existence  of  this  autonomy,  that  the  freedom  of  the 
dominions  is  the  strength  of  the  Empire.  (Applause.) 

The  motherland  does  not  ask  for  loyalty  to  herself. 
She  asks  that  you  and  she  together  should  show  loyalty 
to  the  idea  of  the  British  Empire.  You  here  are  proud 
of  your  city,  but  that  does  not  prevent  you  from  being 
equally  proud  and  jealous  of  the  honor,  and  helpful  of  the 
progress,  of  your  province  of  British  Columbia.  And  if 
you  are  patriotic  British  Columbians,  that  does  not  pre- 
vent you  for  a moment  from  being  actively  and  zealously 
patriotic  Canadians.  And  just  as  your  love  of  Vancouver 
is  not  inconsistent  with  your  devotion  to  British  Columbia, 
just  as  your  devotion  to  British  Columbia  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  your  zeal  for  Canada,  so  your  love  and  pride  in 
Canada  is  not  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  the  Emoire  as 
a whole.  (Applause.) 

Remember  this  further,  and  this  is  the  last  consider- 
ation I wish  to  lay  before  you.  Here  by  the  immigration 
that  comes  from  the  east  you  are  reminded  of  the  east 
in  a manner  which  other  parts  of  Canada  frequently  are 
not.  I do  not  propose  to  say  a word  on  the  controversial 
questions  which  arise  through  that  immigration,  but  I 
would  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  British  Empire  is 
not  only  a confederation  of  free  self-governing  white 
peoples;  it  is  more  than  that.  In  India  we  govern  three 
hundred  millions  of  people,  forty  times  as  many  as  the 
population  of  Canada,  seven  times  as  many  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom;  one-third  of  the  whole 
continent  of  Africa  is  now  under  the  care  of  our  fla-^. 
Remember  sometimes  the  work  that  is  being  done  there 
on  behalf  of  the  Empire,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Empire. 
Imagine  the  Englishmen  scattered  in  little  groups,  or 
singly,  over  this  vast  area,  bringing  education  where  there 
was  ignorance,  sanitation  where  there  was  disease,  bring- 
ing irrigation,  railways,  industrial  development'  where 
there  was  penury,  bringing  justice  where  there  was 
tyranny,  bringing  peace  where  there  was  conflict.  That 
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is  a work  of  which  every  citizen  of  the  Empire  shares  in 
the  glory.  (Applause.) 

If  you  are  democratic,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  that 
you  have  your  monarchy?  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
find  here  a loyalty  to  the  monarchy,  and  they  may  wonder 
at  it  when  they  are  told  we  are  a democratic  people.  It  is 
because  we  believe  the  institution  of  monarchy  gives 
stability  to  our  own  institutions.  But  also  it  is  because 
we  are  always  thinking  of  those  vast  populations  whose 
interests  and  whose  welfare  are  committed  under 
providence  to  our  hands.  The  monarchy  today  is  a 
syrnbol  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  it  is  a personal  symbol 
which  they  can  understand  and  appreciate,  which  can  be 
the  centre  of  their  loyalty.  We  who  maintain  the 
monarchy  not  only  have  a loyalty  based  on  sentiment  and 
tradition;  we  know  that  the  monarchy  is  a centre,  is  a 
cohesive  force  for  the  dominions  of  our  Empire. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  I,  coming  from  the 
motherland,  a member  of  the  Imperial  government,  ven- 
ture to  lay  before  you  for  your  thought.  Errors  no  doubt 
have  been  made  in  the  government  of  these  great  realms. 
Wrong  things  have  been  done  in  the  past.  There  are 
many  incidents  in  the  history  of  our  Empire  which  we 
deeply  regret.  Men,  meaning  to  serve  it  well,  have  some- 
times served  it  badly.  But  on  the  whole  we  can  claim 
that  there  is  a philosophic  basis  for  our  Imperial  loyalty, 
that  there  is  a reason  why  our  Empire  should  be  main- 
tained in  perpetuity,  and  you  people  here  in  Canada 
may  rightly  recognize  that  the  existence  of  the  Empire 
is  not  only  useful  to  Canada  for  her  own  sake,  but  also 
renders  a service  to  humanity  at  large.  (Applause.) 
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ON 

International  Peace ^ * 


Thursday,  October  2,  1913 

SPEECH  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Evans  Darby,  secretary  of  the 
Peace  Society  of  Great  Britain,  before  the  Canadian 
Club,  2nd  October,  1913. 

Gentlemen:  I thank  you  heartily  for  the  very  cordial 

reception  you  have  given  to  the  toast  and  for  the  toast 
itself.  There  is  nothing  in  connection  with  true  patriotism 
and  with  the  highest  patriotism  in  opposition  to  the  great 
movement  that  I represent  and  that  I have  to  speak  to  you 
about.  In  fact,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  be  very 
conceited,  if  there  is  anything  in  connection  with  this 
movement  which  we  pride  ourselves  upon,  it  is  that  we 
represent  the  highest  and  truest  patriotism.  We  love  our 
country,  but  true  love  seeks  the  highest  for  its  object,  and 
true  patriotism  means,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  the 
strongest  desire  for  the  highest  welfare  of  our  native  land 
and  of  the  government  and  institutions  under  which  we 
live.  I thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  making 
me  feel  at  home  six  thousand  miles  away  from  my  home 
and  that  in  the  British  Empire.  (Applause.) 

Now  I have  to  speak  to  you  about  the  question  of 
international  peace.  It  is,  as  we  say  colloquially  on  the 
other  side,  a tall  order.  I am  glad,  then,  to  be  received 
by  the  greatest  and  most  active  society  that  I have  found 
in  Canada.  I will  tell  you  what  I mean.  I do  not  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  idea  or  hope  that  the  great  forward 
movement  of  the  world  and  the  progress  of  human  society 
in  its  narrower  aspects  and  sphere  or  in  its  international 
character  will  be  accomplished  by  mere  organization;  nor 
do  I believe  that  the  value  of  an  organization  lies  in  the 
particular  label  that  may  be  placed  upon  it.  Organization 
is  worthless  unless  there  be  a dynamic  within  it. 

Now  the  explanation  of  my  sentence:  Two  instances 
occur  to  me,  very  dissimilar,  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  connection  with  international  peace.  Some  of  you 
will  recollect  that  when  the  first  exhibition  in  London 
was  held  in  the  year  1851  it  was  after  a very  successful 
endeavor  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the 
passivists,  as  we  call  them,  especially  those  connected 
with  my  own  society,  which  was  the  only  organization  at 
that  time  in  Great  Britain  working  on  behalf  of  inter- 
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national  peace,  congratulated  themselves  that  they  had 
come  within  sight  of  the  millenium.  I think  it  was  the 
Prince  Consort  who  gave  expression  to  the  idea  that  in 
the  assemblage  of  exhibits  in  that  Crystal  Hall  in  West 
London  they  had  a veritable  peace  congress.  Europe 
had  been  stirred  by  a series  of  very  successful  congresses 
that  had  been  held  for  several  years  previously.  What 
did  it  end  in?  The  millenium  was  not  then  at  hand.  The 
great  exhibition  of  1851  was  followed  by  the  terrible 
Crimean  war,  which  practically  wiped  out  the  acknow- 
ledged peace  movement.  And  yet  failure  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  purely  a mechanical  movement.  It  had  no 
moral  influence.  An  impact  was  of  course  given  to  trade 
and  behind  that  impact  there  was  the  seal  of  good. 

There  was  another  great  movement  I want  to  refer  to, 
namely,  the  union  of  Germany.  The  Franco-Prussian  war 
is  said  to  have  ended  in  the  unification  of  the  German 
empire.  It  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  led  to  that 
unification  was  this:  that  a number  of  men  had  it  in  their 
mind  to  meet  year  after  year,  and  did  meet  year  after 
year,  to  discuss  the  unification  of  the  German  States.  The 
significance  of  it  to  my  mind  was  that  they  never  passed 
a resolution;  they  carefully  abstained  from  passing  reso- 
lutions and  I think  they  were  wise.  Resolutions  serve  as 
a check.  There  is  a certain  satisfaction  when  you  frame 
a thing  very  carefully  and  put  it  into  shape  and  then  pass 
your  resolution  by  a majority.  They  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  They  thought  of  it  always,  formulated  it  never,  and 
the  time  came — the  action,  the  hour  and  the  man — and 
the  whole  thing  burst  out  as  if  it  were  a surprise. 
Bismarck  disavowed  the  idea  that  he  had  been  working 
for  them;  it  was  as  much  a surprise  to  him  as  anyone. 

The  peace  movement  is  a large  one.  May  I undertake 
two  or  three  lines  of  progress  and  then,  if  you  will  let  me, 
return  to  the  significance  of  it  in  connection  with  this 
organization  and  its  gathering.  Quite  recently  I had  the 
privilege  of  attending  two  great  functions,  shall  I call 
them — no,  series  of  functions — at  The  Hague,  which  is  the 
New  Jerusalem  of  Christendom,  the  city  of  peace.  One 
week  was  spent  in  the  gathering  of  the  Universal  Peace 
Congress.  That  represents  the  popular  movement,  the 
organization  of  the  world.  The  following  week  we  had 
the  opening  of  the  great  Peace  Palace  which  has  been 
erected  mainly  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie.  We  had  the(Opening  of  the  great  palace  that 
represents  the  other  line  of  the  peace  movement,  the 
diplomatic  line.  Of  course  some  historical  allusion  is 
necessary  in  connection  with  my  topic.  With  regard  to 
the  popular  development  let  me  point  out  this:  it  is  of 
recent  growth  comparatively,  it  is  about  a century  old. 
Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  many  movements  involving 
international  peace.  They  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
times.  I want  to  urge  you  not  to  be  led  away  with  the 
idea  that  all  the  life  of  man  has  been  spent  on  this  earth 
in  war  and  preparation  for  war.  There  is  a great  deal  in 
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human  life  that  our  historian,  Mr.  Green,  taught  us  of 
a very  different  kind.  The  peace  movement  is  as  old  as 
history,  and  I can  prove  that. 

But  the  modern  peace  moverr^ent  which  I represent 
really  dates  back  to  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars — 
that  series  of  battles  (those  bloody  hostilities,  as  a British 
Prime  Minister  termed  them),  the  most  bloody  hostilities 
that  had  ever  crimsoned  the  face  of  Europe.  The  society 
that  I represent  was  a small  beginning  of  the  great  move- 
ment, the  popular  movement  on  behalf  of  peace.  There 
are  a great  many  misconceptions  about  it  and  its  aims. 
In  1889  when  we  held  the  first  universal  peace  congress 
in  Paris  there  was  not  a single  German  present.  The 
following  year,  when  the  congress  was  held  in  London, 
we  had  two  (Germans,  one  half  Swiss  and  the  other  a 
suspect — a suspected  reformer  who  had  to  leave  his 
country.  Afterwards  he  took  part  in  this  movement.  At 
the  recent  congress  at  the  Hague  there  were  representa- 
tives from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  nearly  a thousand 
delegates  registered,  some  of  them  even  from  Western 
Canada.  (Applause.) 

Then  in  connection  with  that  popular  movement  we 
have  had  other  developments.  For  half  a century  the 
Peace  Society  was  practically  the  only  representation  of 
the  movement  in  Europe.  In  1870  or  1871  the  society  for 
the  codification  of  the  law  of  nations,  now  the  Inter- 
national Law  Society — which,  by  the  way,  is  holding  its 
conference  this  very  day  in  Madrid.  Then  in  1889  was 
formed  the  Inter-parliamentary  Union.  I am  just  refer- 
ring to  those  things  that  represent  the  movement  of  today 
in  which  all  the  countries  are  involved  except  Italy.  The 
Italian  members  were  not  pleased  with  the  others  that 
they  did  not  agree  with  that  wise,  satisfactory,  and,  of 
course,  very  sensible  action  of  their  government,  that 
Tripolitan  war,  and  for  the  time  being,  until  better 
counsels  prevail,  they  will  be  absent. 

Arbitration — which,  by  the  way,  is  only  one  branch  of 
the  politics  of  international  peace — has  been  gainin'^ 
steadily  during  the  last  century,  which,  I will  say,  has 
been  the  century  par  excellence  of  the  international  move- 
ment, especially  of  arbitration  development.  I have  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  arbitration  movement  and  I find 
that  this  is  the  result.  The  modern  arbitration  movement 
began  with  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  our 
own  country  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Five 
arbitrations  followed  that  within  the  century.  There 
had  been  a long  barren  period  from  the  time  when  the 
republic  of  the  Netherlands  and  Great  Britain  formed 
arbitration  agreements  which  are  very  interesting  to  study. 
Then  came  the  wars  of  Louis  Quatorze  which  swept  like 
a simoon  over  Europe. 

During  the  last  century  I find  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  cases  of  formal  arbitration,  nearly  one  hundred 
cases  of  the  forming  of  commissions,  one  hundred 
instances  of  the  settlement  of  boundary  difficulties  dis- 
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posed  of  by  means  of  the  boards  of  arbitration,  about  a 
dozen  or  so  cases  of  national  commissions  appointed  to 
carry  out  international  decisions.  You  have  one  operating 
in  the  West  at  this  very  moment,  here  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  I heard  of  its  work  at  Victoria  last  week.  The 
total  is  476  cases  of  arbitral  procedure  which  had  been 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
and  many  of  which  prevented  war.  (Applause.)  That  is 
a pretty  good  record  for  a century.  It  does  not  come 
up  to  the  wars  of  the  century,  including  all  the  petty 
little  skirmishes  which  are  labeled  wars  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  the  list  runs  the  other  very  close  indeed. 
In  the  present  century,  I am  unable  to  give  you  the  total, 
but  I can  only  say  this:  that  the  arbitrations  that  have 
taken  place  since  1900  show  that  the  method  of  settling 
international  disputes  is  as  popular  among  governments 
as  ever. 

The  tribunals  of  the  Hague  court  have  settled  eleven 
cases  since  they  were  formed.  Concerning  the  Hague 
conferences,  I need  only  say  that  they  were  diplomatic 
conferences.  A number  of  men  who  were  appointed  by 
their  governments  to  do  a certain  work  met  to  discuss  a 
programme  already  settled  by  diplomatic  correspondence 
and  get  the  best  result,  to  which  they  were  directed  by 
their  governments  day  by  day  as  the  discussions  went  on. 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  most  marvellous  gathering  in 
history.  The  representatives  of  twenty-five  of  the  greatest 
countries  in  the  world,  representing  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  of  the  globe,  met  together  to  discuss  questions 
of  war  and  peace,  and,  coming  to  definite  conclusions, 
these  decisions  were  ratified  by  their  governments.  This 
is  the  most  significant  thing  in  history,  and  is  surpassed 
only  by  one,  and  that  is  the  latter  conference,  wlaich 
represented  forty-five  states,  practically  the  whole  of 
civilized  mankind,  and  which  took  up  the  work  of  the 
previous  conference  and  carried  it  through. 

There  was  one  thing  accomplished.  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  branch  of  the  politics  of  international 
peace.  They  endeavored  to  establish  what  they  call  the 
Arbitral  Court  of  Justice.  All  the  delegates  were  eager 
to  promote  arbitration,  some  of  them,  especially  the 
delegates  from  this  side  of  the  globe,  because  from  the 
Arctic  Circle  on  the  north  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  on 
the  south  you  have  federation  in  actual  procedure — and 
they  were  anxious  to  promote  this  arbitral  court  of  justice. 
What  they  appeared  not  to  have  seen  is  this,  that  there 
is  an  essential  diflference  between  arbitration,  which  is 
mutual  agreement  to  settle  disputes,  and  the  procedure  of 
justice. 

I think  that  you  are  inculcating  the  highest  principles 
of  citizenship  and  you  are  binding  together,  not  only  the 
two,  mother  and  daughter,  the  daughter  rapidly  out- 
growing her  mother,  as  children  are  apt  to  do;  not  only 
that,  but  you  will  bring  and  bind  together  all  parts  of 
what  is  called  on  this  side  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Can  you 
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draw  a line  between  them  and  say  which  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon?  We  are  all  Britishers,  and  I can  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  more  monarchial  population  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  than  that  of  the  old  motherland,  backed  up  by  the 
new  land  which  is  increasing  its  population  on  the  same 
lines.  You  will  bring  them  together  until  the  instruments 
of  war  will  be  found  only  in  the  museums  of  the  future. 
(Applause.) 


DR.  F.  W.  WESBROOK 
“National  Efficiency” 


Tuesday,  October  7,  1913 

Dr.  WESBROOK,  president  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  delivered  the  following  address  at  the 
Canadian  Club  on  October  7,  1913: 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Canadian  Club: 
If  I had  nothing  yet  to  make  me  feel  at  home,  I have  had 
it  today.  I come  back  to  my  country,  from  which  I have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  absent  for  half  my  life  in  the 
country  to  the  south  of  us.  It  is  surely  something  which 
makes  me  feel  at  home  to  be  welcomed  by  the  Canadian 
Club  of  Vancouver. 

I have  today  to  talk  to  you  a little  about  the  Pro- 
vincial University  in  its  relations  to  national  efficiency, 
and  perhaps  before  beginning  this  we  might  well  con- 
sider for  a moment  or  two  what  we  mean  by  national 
efficiency.  Do  we  mean,  possibly  in  the  interior  of  the 
mid-western  provinces,  that  national  efficiency  means 
more  wheat?  Does  it  mean  more  lumber?  We  are  in- 
terested, perhaps,  more  in  that.  If  it  simply  means  more 
lumber  taken  away  from  the  community  without  making 
provision  to  see  that  the  future  is  taken  care  of,  that  is 
not  a means  of  arriving  at  efficiency,  although  it  may 
bring  about  temporary  efficiency.  Does  it  mean  more 
mines?  Does  it  mean  more  minerals?  Does  it  mean 
more  money?  Does  it  mean  more  land  or  the  acquire- 
ment of  more  territory?  All  these  things  are  needed, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  efficiency.  They  are  only  the 
means  to  an  end.  To  secure  real  efficiency  we  must  in- 
sist on  having  stronger  and  better  and  finer  men  and 
women.  (Applause.) 

Now  that  is  not  a matter  of  mentality — it  is  not  a 
matter  of  physical  well-being  alone.  It  is  a matter  which 
involves  the  moral  and  the  mental  and  the  physical  side 
of  people,  and  we  sometimes  forget  that  these  three 
things  are  absolutely  inseparable.  We  cannot  expect  a 
man  or  a woman  to  have  sense  enough  to  keep  physically 
fit  or  to  be  highly  moral  who  is  low  in  his  mentality.  He 
must  have  some  definite  kind  of  equipment  when  he  is 
born  into  the  world.  Then  that  must  be  developed  and 
educated.  These  three  things  then,  without  going  into 
them  more  fully,  are  inseparably  tied  up  together. 

Now,  in  the  development  of  finer,  better  and  stronger 
people,  we  have  to  develop  the  individual  efficiency  and 
the  collective  efficiency  if  we  are  to  secure  the  proper 
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kind  of  teamwork.  We  have  become  an  efficient  nation, 
we  have  secured  national  efficiency,  when  we  are  able  to 
take  our  place  amongst  the  nations.  We  ask  ourselves — 
and  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves — can  it  become  greater 
than  any  other  nation?  That  is  a noble  ambition  if  it  is 
approached  in  the  right  way. 

Then  is  an  empire  truly  great  if  a part  of  that  empire 
is  greater  than  the  whole  of  any  other  empire!  That 
should  be,  and  properly  is,  the  ambition  of  Canada  and 
the  Canadians  and  of  every  member  of  the  Canadian  Club. 
I was  most  uplifted  the  other  day  at  hearing  the  Imperial 
Postmaster-General  speak  to  us  about  the  basis  of  national 
patriotism.  And  I think  that  when  we  analyse  it  we  will 
see,  as  he  told  us,  that  there  was  a phase  of  self-preserva- 
tion in  this  matter.  That  is  a thing  which  we  cannot 
separate,  of  course,  from  the  other  phases  of  patriotism. 
I think  that  when  we  review  the  situation  as  he  did,  and 
see  that  we  are  a part  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world, 
it  will  help  to  make  us  reach  out  towards  those  ideals 
which  we  have  set  for  ourselves  as  individuals  and  which 
we  are  setting  to  ourselves  and  our  children  as  our 
ambition. 

Now  what  are  our  sources  of  supply  and  where  are 
we  getting  these  efficient  citizens?  The  citizens  of  British 
Columbia  are  for  the  most  part  imported.  But  we  like 
the  home-grown  products,  and  it  is  strange  how  quickly 
we  begin  to  say  British  Columbia  for  the  British  Colum- 
bians. I dare  say  I will  be  saying  that  next  week.  I 
feel  the  premonitory  symptoms  at  the  present  time. 
However,  we  realise  that  birth  is  an  accident,  and,  what 
is  an  irnportant  thing,  that  counts  in  estimating  the  value 
of  a citizen. 

In  this  matter  of  breeding  to  which  I have  referred, 
this  home-grown  product  to  which  we  look  forward, 
that  is  what  our  university  means,  that  is  what  all  those 
preparations  for  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  must  mean. 
In  this  matter  of  breeding  and  getting  the  home-grown 
product  we  are  very  much  interested,  and  that  means  that 
we  are  interested  in  the  people  who  settle  in  this  or  any 
other  part  of  Canada.  It  is  then  the  settlers  are  going 
to  breed  a stock  that  we  hope  will  be  the  best  in  the 
world.  (Applause.)  Are  we  taking  as  great  care  of  this 
matter  of  breeding  as  we  should?  I do  not  wish  to  speak 
in  a flippant  manner  when  I say  that,  sometimes,  we  con- 
cern ourselves  too  little  with  this  biological  and  important 
matter  of  the  breeding  of  human  beings.  We  give  that 
far  less  consideration  than  we  do  the  breeding  of  plants 
and  the  breeding  of  animals.  We  are  often  very  careless 
in  the  matter  of  vital  statistics.  This  matter  of  public 
health  and  statistics,  including  the  vital  statistics,  is  per- 
haps of  far  greater  interest  to  the  legal  profession  than 
to  the  man  who  concerns  himself  immediately  with  the 
public  health.  If  properly  conserved  and  properly  taken 
care  of,  this  matter  of  the  breeding  of  people  is  a very 
important  matter.  Certain  states  are  beginning  to  realise 
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how  important  this  is.  I do  not  know  and  I do  not 
say  that  they  are  absolutely  on  the  right  path,  but  they 
are  on  the  right  path  when  they  are  making  investigation. 

The  state  of  Indiana  has  several  matters  that  have 
been  enacted  into  law.  One  is  the  sterilisation  of  crim- 
inals and  of  those  people  who  are  mentally  below  par. 
If  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  you  will  see  that  one  of 
the  chief  charges  against  the  exchequer  of  any  city  or 
province  or  nation  is  caused  by  the  contributions  to  the 
support  of  the  weak.  You  will  see  that  in  those  centres 
the  homes  for  the  feeble-minded  and  criminal  institutions 
are  filled  with  people  who  are  mentally  below  par,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  probably  most  of  them  are 
there  because  they  are  mentally  below  par.  If  we  can 
by  any  means  help  ourselves  to  prevent  this  class  increas- 
ing, we  are  doing  the  proper  thing;  and  that  is  what  the 
study  of  eugenics  is — to  increase  both  mental  and  physical 
fitness. 

I do  not  say  that  they  have  solved  all  these  things, 
but  I do  say  it  is  right  that  a young  woman  should  be 
encouraged  to  inquire  into  the  antecedents  of  her  fiance, 
and,  better  still,  that  her  father  should  do  it.  Indiana 
and  other  places  have  a means  whereby  certain  things 
are  matters  of  public  record,  but  only  for  private  use. 
They  are  not  there  to  be  viewed  by  everybody,  but  are 
only  for  those  people  who  are  chiefly  concerned. 

Whether  these  things  can  be  done  eventually  and  in 
a way  which  will  overcome  the  many  objections  which 
are  perfectly  natural  is  a matter  for  conjecture.  In  the 
meantime,  certain  of  the  states  are  doing  this  kind  of 
thing.  They  are  investigating  into  the  family  history  of 
each  one;  they  are  following  them  through  generations; 
they  are  investigating  their  geneological  tables  and  are 
using  all  means  to  spread  information  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  so  that  the  next  genera- 
tion might  be  better;  and  that  is  what  we  are  going  after 
in  different  ways. 

The  effect  of  heredity  and  the  effect  of  environment 
are  matters  that  are  being  studied  by  the  universities 
at  the  present  time,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  both 
forrnally  and  informally  to  make  the  matter  more 
efficient. 

Among  the  formal  means  of  improving  the  changing 
environment  we  have  of  course  the  schools  of  British 
Columbia,  and  we  are  singularly  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
a school  system  which  I am  only  beginning  to 
realise.  The  more  I see  of  it,  the  more  I am  convinced 
that  we  are  indeed  a fortunate  province  and  a fortunate 
people.  We  have  colleges,  we  have  universities,  we  have 
churches,  we  have  institutions;  and  one  of  the  best 
examples  that  I have  seen  is  a new  school  which  I had 
the  pleasure  to  see  a few  days  ago. 

What  the  provincial  university  can  do!  As  the  presi- 
dent has  said,  we  are  not  starting  something  new  in 
starting  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  British 
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Columbia  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate.  The  president 
may  have  referred  to  his  own  college  or  the  other  theo- 
logical college.  Theology  always  has  been  first  in  the 
field.  It  has  given  ministers  the  power  they  needed.  It 
has  also  been  interested  at  all  times  in  education  of  all 
kinds,  not  merely  in  relation  to  theology,  but  in  regard  to 
other  subjects,  and  British  Columbia  has  been  fortunate 
indeed  that  on  the  top  of  her  school  system  she  has  had 
this  pioneer  in  education,  and  I am  proud  to  have  been 
admitted  to  such  a brotherhood.  (Applause.) 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I believe  that  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  can  more  nearly  be  said  to  be  provided 
with  faculty  in  relation  to  theology  than  in  relation  to 
any  other  subject  or  matter  concerning  the  university. 

Then  reference  has  been  made  to  McGill  University 
College,  and  I want  to  pay  my  own  personal  tribute  to 
that  institution.  It  has  done  most  wonderful  work.  The 
citizens  of  the  province  did  not  lack  what  they  needed 
in  college  and  university  work.  The  only  thing  that  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  will  be  able  to  do  is  to 
extend  this  and  make  it  in  very  deed  and  in  very  fact 
the  university  of  all  the  people  of  British  Columbia,  which 
McGill  University  College  is,  so  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  find  out.  I wish  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  men  who 
have  made  this  institution.  (Applause.)  The  University 
of  British  Columbia  is  not  a new  idea,  but  is  long  planned, 
and  I dare  say  some  of  you  may  think  it  was  too  long 
planned.  However,  if  you  will  look  into  it  when  it  is 
established,  and  if  you  will  take  the  words  of  the  presi- 
dent of  this  club  literally  and  remember  what  it  has  to 
do,  then  you  will  recognize  the  necessity  of  a university 
of  this  character. 

This,  then,  is  a part  of  the  educational  system  of  this 
province.  It  should  and  will  assimilate  several  of  the 
other  educational  activities.  It  is  not  replacing  any  at 
present  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  except  Mc- 
Gill University  College.  It  is  not  only  not  replacing 
any  of  the  agencies,  but  it  is  not  seeking  to  modify  the 
whole  school  system.  It  will  be  recognized  by  all  those 
who  have  to  do  with  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
that  only  a small  percentage  of  those  who  come  from 
the  schools  will  ultimately  come  to  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  but  nevertheless  these  must  be  assimi- 
lated. It  is  not  a school  or  college  alone.  It  is  a univer- 
sity in  everything. 

There  is  one  profession  that  is  sometimes  lost  sight 
of,  and  that  is  the  profession  of  the  home-maker  and 
home  economics.  Nothing  has  been  discussed  formally, 
but  I take  it  that  will  come  up  later  on  and  may  probably 
receive  particular  attention. 

Farming  is  also  a profession.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  now  that  agriculture  is  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  professions  by  the  people. 

But  there  is  one  branch  to  which  I must  refer  and 
that  is  forestry.  The  men  are  not  only  trained,  but  are 
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needed  by  the  government — by  the  federal  government, 
by  the  provincial  government,  by  the  transportation  com- 
panies, by  the  lumber  companies  and  by  all  sorts  of 
people.  In  order  that  business  should  be  better  conducted 
we  should  see  that  our  resources  are  better  conserved. 

We  need  trained  men  in  the  public  service.  Certain 
matters  I do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  customary 
to  do  in  Canada  or  not,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
for  those  who  receive  federal  aid,  it  is  compulsory  that 
for  the  first  two  years  they  are  under  the  control  of  the 
constitution;  and  I believe  that  is  a splendid  thing.  I 
believe  that  where  the  government  provides  funds  for  the 
training  of  people,  that  those  people  owe  it  to  the  city 
to  return  certain  services.  (Applause.) 

I am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  This  board 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  appointing  the  men  who 
will  have  to  do  with  the  making  of  British  Columbia 
ideals.  However,  this  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
board  of  governors  alone,  nor  of  the  president.  It  is 
your  university,  and  I am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  our  univer- 
sity. It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  a number  of  times 
that  such  an  environment  as  it  has  should  have  a tremen- 
dous power  and  uplifting  influence  upon  the  boys  and 
girls  who  come  there. 

This  is  a provincial  matter.  Everybody  says  to  me: 
Do  you  realise  your  power?  And  I say  I do,  and  that  I 
see  my  responsibility.  Do  you?  You  have  all  this  great 
responsibility.  We  should  develop  this  responsibility  and 
realise  it  more  and  more.  We  should  remember  that  we 
are  part  of  the  Dominion,  part  of  the  Empire,  and  we 
should  remember  that  we  have  a world-wide  responsi- 
bility. (Applause.) 
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CANADIAN  CLUB  ANNUAL 
MEE  TING 


'Tuesday,  December  2,  1913 

'T'HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Canadian  Club 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  December  2,  1913,  in  the 
sm*all  Pender  Hall.  Col.  J.  Duff  Stuart  presided  in  the 
absence  of  the  president,  Rev.  Dr.  Mackay.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 


PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

The  chairman  said  that  the  president,  being  unable  to 
attend,  had  sent  his  remarks,  which  he  would  read  as 
follows:  The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best,  in  the  history  of  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Vancouver.  Sixteen  luncheons  have  been  given;  362 
members  have  been  received  during  the  year,  and  the 
membership  is  now  1,320.  The  Club  is  now  so  large  and 
the  expenses  of  its  activities  so  great  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  appoint  a finance  committee  to  have 
supervision  of  all  expenditure.  By  careful  management 
it  is  hoped  to  keep  the  outlay  within  the  income  of  the 
Club  without  increasing  the  membership  fees  or  the  price 
of  the  luncheons. 

The  securing  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Clubs  for  Vancouver  is  an  event  of  great  importance  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  members  will  respond  so  heartily  and 
so  generally  to  the  levy  of  one  dollar  by  the  executive 
that  a large  enough  fund  will  be  secured  to  make  the 
convention  a great  success,  worthy  of  our  city  and  our 
Club. 

In  retiring  from  the  presidency  I desire  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  of  the  loyal  support  given  me  through- 
out the  year  by  every  member  of  the  executive,  and 
especially  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  R.  V.  Dunlop,  and 
the  vice-president.  Col.  Duff  Stuart.  (Applause.) 

The  following  telegram  was  also  received  from  the 
president:  “Sorry  cannot  reach  Vancouver  till  Saturday.” 

Mr.  R.  R.  Maitland:  I move  that  the  report  be  received 
and  filed.  I would  move  also  that  the  Club  express  its 
very  great  appreciation  of  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Mackay 
during  the  year.  I think  we  have  been  especially  blessed 
and  favored  in  having  Dr.  Mackay  as  our  president,  so 
eminently  is  he  adapted  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  presidency  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Stevens  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
adopted. 
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AUDITOR’S  REPORT 

Mr.  Dunlop  submitted  the  report  of  the  auditor,  which 
was  as  follows: 

The  Canadian  Club  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  Year 
Ending  October  31,  1913 

Receipts 

1912 

Nov.  1 Cash  on  hand,  Bank  of  Nova 

Scotia $139.22 

Cash  on  hand.  Secretary’s  office  8.00 

. $ 147.22 

Sept.  19  Note  discounted  at  bank,  due 

22,. 1913  600.00 

Oct.  31  Membership  dues  collected 2,198.00 

Luncheon  tickets  sold $2,487.00 


Annual  dinner  tickets  sold 249.00 

2,736.00 

$5,681.22 

Disbursements 

1913 

Oct.  31  Luncheons — Catering $2,271.00 

“ Music  225.00 

Hall  rent 441.50 

Annual  dinner — Hall,  music  and 

catering  298.25 

Printing,  stationery  and  postage  476.15 

$3,711.90 

General  expenses 64.70 

Secretary’s  remuneration  430.00 

Interest  on  notes  discounted 10.70 

1912  expenses  (Lunch,  Duke  of 

Connaught)  72.58 

Telegrams  53.17 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  note  due 

Dec.  15,  1912  500.00 

Canadian  Fine  Art 20.20 

Addresses  and  proceedings,  1912, 

and  postage 327.40 

Wreaths 30.00 

Flags  (Canadian  Ensigns) 390.00 

Expenses  to  Victoria  re  Court 

House  site  16.85 

Associated  Canadian  Clubs  As- 
sociation   15.00 

Cash  on  hand,  Bank  of  Nova 

Scotia 33.72 

Cash  on  hand.  Secretary’s  office  5.00 

38.72 


$5,681.22 
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Liabilities 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia $ 600.00 

Accounts  payable  80.00 


Assets 

Addressing  machine $ 330.00 

Cash  on  hand  and  at  bank 38.72 


The  Canadian  Monument  to  Gen.  Wolfe 
Fund — Subscriptions  to  date,  on  hand 
at  Bank  of  British  North  America $48,261.65 


I have  examined  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the 
Canadian  Club  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  for  the  year  ending 
October  31,  1913,  and  certify  that  the  above  statement 
shows  all  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  period 
under  notice. 

R.  B.  WEBSTER, 

Auditor. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  November  4,  1913. 

SEC  RE  TAR  Y-  TREAS  URER'S  REPO  R T 

The  report  of  the  secretary  was  also  read  by  that 
official,  and  was  as  follows: 

To  the  President,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Canadian 

Club  of  Vancouver: 

Gentlemen, — For  the  year  ending  October  31,  1913, 
there  were  17  luncheons,  with  a total  attendance  of  4,554, 
making  an  average  attendance  at  each  luncheon  of  268 
members.  This  is  an  increase  of  38  members  per  luncheon 
over  the  year  1912,  while  each  year  the  attendance  for 
luncheons  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

On  October  31  there  were  1,320  members  in  good 
standing.  During  the  year  362  new  members  were 
admitted. 

Your  executive  held  12  meetings  throughout  the  year, 
at  which  out  of  an  executive  membership  of  26  there  was 
an  average  attendance  of  11  members. 

I also  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  report 
of  the  auditor.  Mr.  R.  B.  Webster,  for  the  year  ending 
October  31,  1913, 

Through  the  efforts  of  our  special  delegate.  Dr.  Elliott 
S.  Rowe,  Vancouver  has  been  named  as  the  next  place 
of  meeting  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Canadian  Clubs,  with  Dr.  John  Mackay  as  president 
of  the  association  for  the  year  1914,  and  Mr.  D.  von  Cramer 
as  vice-president  for  British  Columbia. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  R.  V.  DUNLOP, 

Secretary-treasurer. 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Ellis,  seconded  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  Lees,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  secretary 
for  the  efficient  manner  he  had  discharged  his  duties. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  brought 
in,  recommending  the  appointment  of  the  officials  for  the 
coming  year,  but  the  sense  of  the  meeting  was  that  the 
election  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  present  and 
the  elections  resulted  as  follows: 

President — Col.  J.  Duff  Stuart. 

First  Vice-president — J.  G.  Davidson,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Second  Vice-president — A.  J.  McCandless. 

Literary  Correspondent — Robert  R.  Maitland,  LL.B. 

Secretary-treasurer — J.  R.  V.  Dunlop. 

Executive  Committee — Major  Hart-McHarg,  W.  H. 
Malkin,  John  Nelson,  R.  S.  Ford,  H.  J.  Cambie,  R.  H.  H. 
Alexander,  A.  E.  Lees,  Dr.  A.  P.  Proctor,  E.  W.  Leeson, 
R.  McKay  Fripp,  Gilbert  Blair,  G.  R.  Gordon,  T.  F. 
Paterson,  H.  C.  Shaw  and  H.  McC.  Creery. 

A discussion  took  place  regarding  the  ode  that  should 
be  sung  at  the  Club  luncheons,  and  it  was  eventually 
agreed  that  both  “The  Maple  Leaf”  and  “O  Canada” 
should  be  sung  as  at  present. 

Notice  of  motion  was  given  to  amend  the  constitution 
so  that  the  election  of  officers  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  members  attending  the  annual  meetings  in  future. 

The  newly-elected  president.  Col.  J.  Duff  Stuart,  in 
returning  thanks  for  his  election,  said:  “I  must  express 
my  feelings  of  gratitude  to  you  for  having  elected  me  to 
this  position.  I consider  it  a very  high  honor  indeed,  and 
I can  assure  you  that  I will  try  to  fulfil  it  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.” 


CONS  TITUTION 

1.  This  Club  shall  be  called  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Vancouver. 

2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Club  to  foster  patriotism 
by  encouraging  the  study  of  the  institutions,  history,  arts, 
literature  and  resources  of  Canada,  and  by  endeavoring 
to  unite  Canadians  in  such  vi^ork  for  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  Dominion  as  may  be  desirable  and 
expedient. 

3.  (a)  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  members  — 
active  and  honorary. 

(b)  Any  man,  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 

is  a British  subject  by  birth  or  naturalization,  and  who 

IS  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Club,  shall  be 
eligible  for  membership. 

(c)  Honorary  membership  may  be  conferred  on 
such  persons  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Club  may  be 
entitled  to  such. 

4.  Application  for  membership  must  be  made  through 

two  members  of  the  Club  in  good  standing,  and  after 
approval  by  the  Committee  must  be  admitted  to  a meet- 
ing of  the  Club  for  election.  A ballot  may  be  taken  at 

the  request  of  any  member,  and  one  black  ball  in  ten 

shall  exclude. 

5.  (a)  Honorary  members  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  fees,  but  shall  neither  vote  nor  hold  office. 

(b)  Active  members  shall  pay  in  advance  an 
annual  fee  of  two  dollars. 

(c)  No  one  shall  be  a member  in  good  standing 
until  he  shall  have  paid  the  annual  fee,  such  fee  being 
due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  annual 
meeting  in  each  year. 

(d)  Only  members  in  good  standing  shall  be 
eligible  for  office,  or  have  the  right  to  vote  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Club. 

6.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  Club  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  Liter- 
ary Secretary,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  fifteen  others 
holding  no  specific  office;  these  officers,  together  with 
the  Past  Presidents,  shall  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee. 

(b)  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Club,  which  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  November,  and  shall  hold  office  until  the 
next  annual  meeting  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

(c)  Nomination  shall  be  made  by  a nominating 
committee,  composed  of  all  the  Past  Presidents  and  of 
five  members  to  be  appointed  at  a meeting  to  be  held 
at  least  one  week  previous  to  the  annual  meeting.  Their 
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report  shall  be  received  at  the  annual  meeting  and  either 
adopted  in  its  entirety  or  after  amendment  on  motion 
and  ballot. 

(d)  In  case  of  demission  of  office,  whether  by 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  vacancy  thereby 
caused  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
person  so  elected  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

7.  (a)  Subject  to  special  action  by  the  Club,  the 
conduct  of  affairs  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive 
Committee. 

(b)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  President,  and  five  members  shall  constitute 
a quorum. 

(c)  Where  the  President  is  unable  or  refuses  to 
call  a meeting,  three  members  of  the  Executive  may  do 
so  by  giving  the  others  at  least  twenty-four  hours’  notice 
in  writing. 

8.  The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  The  President,  when  present,  shall  preside  at 
all  the  meetings  and  shall  inform  the  Club  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Executive  Committee  since  the  last 
report,  receive  and  read  notices  and  cause  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  to  be  taken  on  them,  preserve  order  and 
direct  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  regular  course. 
There  shall  be  no  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
unless  requested  by  at  least  five  members  and  carried 
by  a two-thirds  vote. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  senior 
Vice-President  present  shall  preside  and  perform  the 
duties  of  the  President  and  have  his  privileges. 

(c)  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents,  a chairman  for  the  meeting  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  open  vote  of  those  present. 

(d)  The  Literary  Correspondent  shall  have  charge 
of  all  the  correspondence  of  a literary  character,  and 
shall  edit  any  literary  matter  issued  by  the  Club,  and 
in  a general  way  promote  and  guard  the  interests  of  the 
Club  in  the  daily  and  periodical  press. 

(e)  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all 
moneys  due  the  Club,  issue  receipts  therefor,  and  pay  all 
accounts  authorized  by  the  Executive. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  take  minutes  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Club,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  issue  notices  of  meetings  and 
perform  those  duties  usually  appertaining  to  the  office. 

9.  (a)  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  be 
held  as  the  Committee  from  time  to  time  shall  decide. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time  or  place  on 
the  call  of  the  President  or  on  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

(b)  No  notice  of  ordinary  meetings  shall  be 
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necessary,  but  due  notice  in  writing  of  all  annual  and 
special  meetings  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Club. 

(c)  Ten  members  in  good  standing  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Club  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

10.  Two  auditors  shall  be  elected  by  open  vote  at 
the  meeting  provided  for  in  Clause  6 (c)  and  shall  embody 
their  report  in  the  Treasurer’s  annual  statement. 

11.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  the  annual 
meeting  or  at  a special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose 
by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  after  one 
week’s  notice  of  such  amendment. 

Moved  and  carried  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  1909: 

“That  any  member  in  arrears  longer  than  six  months 
be  sent  a formal  notice,  and  unless  dues  are  paid  in  full 
within  sixty  days  from  date  of  such  notice,  he  be  sus- 
pended until  such  dues  are  paid.’’ 

Amendment  to  Co^istitution,  November  14,  1911: 

“Any  member  of  a Canadian  Club,  in  the  event  of 
change  of  residence,  on  presentation  of  his  membership 
certificate  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  shall  be  admitted 
as  a member  of  the  Canadian  Club  of  the  place  to  which 
he  has  removed,  upon  payment  of  the  regular  membership 
fee  required  by  such  Club.  In  the  event  of  the  Club  to 
which  he  applies  for  membership  under  this  regulation 
having  a waiting  list,  his  name  shall  be  placed  on  such 
list  in  the  usual  manner,  and  he  shall,  in  due  course,  be 
accepted  as  a member  of  such  Club.” 
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